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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 13-19. Howto Keep the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Pledge. Matt. 25: 14-30. 

A pledge is a means to an end. One does 
not honor it by putting it in a costly frame, 
by boasting frequently that he has taken it, 
by considering it in itself a guarantee of good 
behavior. It is not worth the paper on which 


it is written except as one sees in it the ex- | 


pression of certain convictions and the prom- 


ise of future achievements. Viewed in this | 


light a pledge may be a mighty help toward 
better living. Weought to make all our Chris- 
tian pledges wings on which we may mount 
toward our ideals, rather than crutches upon 
which we supinely fall back. 


There is this peculiarity about the Endeavor 


pledge, that it combines both the letter and 
the spirit. That is, we agree to do certain 
specific things which are in a way formal and 
outward. ‘To promise to read one’s Bible and 
to pray daily and to take part in every meet- 
ing of the society is as specific and rigid a 
promise as the agreement which children 
make with their parents to brush their hair 
each morning and to keep their clothes neat. 
Such a pledge must be interpreted literally, 
and it will depend upon ourselves whether 
the fulfillment becomes purely mechanical or 
a chosen expression of spiritual life. But 
whether or not the spiritual interest can be 
kept warm as we perform these duties, we 
must still go forward with them if we would 
not prove recreant toour pledge. We are apt, 
when we tire of Bible reading and of our 
stated seasons of prayer, to think that we 
would better do away with them altogether 
until we feel in a more spiritual frame of 
mind. But just here the pledge comes in to 
hold us firm. Better go on mechanically than 
gv back on your word. In the end the real 
joy in these duties will return. 

As to that part of the pledge which each 
one interprets for himself, there is all the 
more call for being exacting with reference to 
its observance. When we promise to ‘do 
what Jesus would like to have us do”’ we are 
undertaking a large contract. Every gener- 
ous soul who makes such a pledge wants to 
read into it as much in the way of service and 
sacrifice as possible. In these days, when the 
responsibilities of American citizenship are 
being emphasized, the foreigner who takes the 
oath of allegiance to the United States ought 
to feel that he is entering into great obliga- 
tions as well as into large privileges. He who 
plights his allegiance to another in the holy 
union of matrimony is eager to live up not 
merely to the letter but to the spirit of the 
vow. Its terms cannot be too exacting to suit 
him. He does not need to be perpetually re- 
curring to its outward form, for he will con- 
stantly strive to exhibit far greater fidelity 
and devotion than any document demands. 
So with the vows which we take upon us with 
reference to Christ and his service. They 
ought not to hamperorfretus. Through them 
we ought to register the degree of our love for 
him, and our effort and our desire should be 
to be loyal to them in the letter and in the 
spirit. 





Seep Facts To BE RELIED Upon.—The latest 
catalogue of the seed growing firm of J. J. H. Greg- 
ory & Son of Marblehead, Mass., describes some 
valuable results achieved by this long-established 
house, in which two generations have devoted 
brains and energy to improving squashes, cabbages, 
potatoes, peas and other vegetables. In new varie- 
ties and old ones this firm has always been found 
reliable. They have always taken great pride in 
the purity and standard excellence of their seeds 
and in this respect, as well as in fairness of prices, 
they have an enviable reputation. They will send 
their catalogue free on request. 
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52d 
Annual Statement 


ot the 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


| Of Hartford, Conn. 


| 


| 


| NET ASSETS, January 1, 1897, $60,981 671.61 


RECEIVED IN 1897. 


For Premiums, . $4,743,410.04 
For Interest and Rents, 3,153,044.47 
Profit and Loss,. . . 65,289.82 
#7,961,744.33 


$68,943,415.94 


DISBURSED IN 1897. 


For claims by death 

and matured en- 

dowments, . . $4,456,832.23 
Surplus returned 

to policy-holders, 1,284,481.48 
Lapsed and Sur- 


rendered Policies, 596,133.76 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $6,337,447.47 





Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, and all 
other Expenses, . 

TAXES, . ee 


850,479.66 
346,938.43 
7,534,865.56 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897, $61,408, 550.38 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, firstlien, . + £33,045,673.68 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, . .. . 2,300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . 983,315.72 
Cost of Real Estateowned by the Comp’y, 9,840,914.84 
Contot BemGs, 2). 2 2s se tc ce o 36,094,67k 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, 473,504.16 
Cash in Banks, Cure 1,135,965.53 
0 ee er 4,619.17 

$61,410,967.35 
Less Agents’ Credit Balances, 2,416.97 

$61,408,550.38 


ADD 
Interest due and accrued, $1,029,649.71 
Rents due and accrued 15,962.49 
Market value of stocks and 

bonds over cost, . 

Net uncollected and deferred 
premiums, 


771,770.27 


362,728.15 


#2,180,110.60 


G2o088 ASSETS, December 31, 1897, $63,588,660.98 


LIABILITIES: 


Amouptrequired to re-in‘ ure 

all outstanding Policies, 

net, Company’s standard, $54,924,070.00 
All other liabilities, 1,303,654.97 
$56,227,724.97 


SURPLUS, . 1 cet te ee eee $7,360,936.61 





Ratio of expenses of management to re- 


ceipts in 1897, > w-o .8 10.68 jer cent. 
| Policies in force Dec. 31, 1897, 66,705 
| Insuring, Pane ee oP apr $157,701,387.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


GEORGE E. WILLIAMS, General Agent, 
53 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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feg®®)) HE brilliancy of the autumnal foliage lasts but a short season at most; when the 
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ANY aspects of the spiritual life 
M cannot be understood at a single 

glance—they require the steady 
gaze of a quiet and meditative spirit. 
This deliberate consideration of familiar 
but unexhausted truth is difficult for our 
overburdened thoughts, but without it 
we may be sure that we are not making 
the most of our opportunities and, there- 
fore, not making the most of ourselves. 
Ifjwe are to remember the Lenten season 
at all this is one of its special privileges. 
To hold ourselves aloof from the world’s 
dissipations will avail us little if we al- 
low our thoughts to be dissipated at 
home. Now, if ever, it ought to be pos- 
sible for us to consider the great facts of 
Christ's life and death in their relation to 
our own spiritual life and the world’s 
heed. Now, if ever, we ought to read 
deliberately the recorded experience and 
helpful utterances of holy men moved by 





the Holy Spirit. Now, if ever, we ought 
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to open our hearts to God in unhurried 
prayer. Now, if ever, we ought to show 
that we believe in the communion of 
saints by seeking Christian fellowship. 
These are the opportunities, indeed, of 
all the year, but it is only too likely that 
we have neglected them. If now, while 
so many are thinking of these things, we 
improve the opportunity the weeks of 
Lent will yield us spiritual refreshment 
and build us up in faith and holiness. 


A man died in Brookline last week who 
rendered a distinct and valuable service 
to the churches with which he was suc- 
cessively connected. He never spoke in 
prayer meeting and was never prominent 
in projecting and carrying on aggressive 
movements. But whenever any source 
of friction or dissension arose he was in- 
variably the one to pour oil upon the 
troubled waters. A member of the man- 
aging committees -of church and society, 
he had abundant occasion, as the years 
went by, to exercise his gift of harmoniz- 
ing conflicting elements. He was able to 
see whatever measure of justice belonged 
to either side in an argument, and with- 
out compromising the truth he usually 
succeeded in pointing out the more ex- 
cellent way. His work on music com. 
mittees, where differences of opinion are 
not unheard of, was remarkable in this 
particular. As an intimate business ac- 
quaintance said of him: ‘“‘He was never 
so sweet as to be useless or so sharp as to 
be disagreeable.” The genial, friendly 
atmosphere in which this quiet, unassum- 
ing man habitually lived melted the prej- 
udices and grievances of those who en- 
tered it. This is the reason why a prom- 
inent city church and a young suburban 
organization are alike mourning his de- 
parture. Any church is rich that pos- 
sesses one such Christlike spirit. 


Few sections of the country are exempt 
from the problem of the Sunday evening 
service. In old and new communities 
alike the question is what to do with it. 
The fact is patent that only a few churches 
successfully cope with the situation on 
the basis of the usual order of service. 
Stereopticon lectures, musical programs 
and other devices have been brought into 
requisition. The conduct of the services 
has been intrusted to organizations of 
men which have often imported consider- 
able outside oratorical talent. In these 
and other ways the problem has been in 
some cases approximately solved. During 
the next weeks we intend to give our 
readers th® benefit of the experience of 
others. The series, Successful Sunday 
Services, the first of which appears this 
week on page 321 will show that there is 
a bright side to the situation. 


Next to Christ himself no theme inter- 
ests a religiously inclined person more 
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than the Bible. There is a genuine hun 
ger today on the part of the laity, not 
merely for practical expositions of cer- 
tain texts and passages, but for a clearer 
idea of the Bible itself, how it came to be 
what it is, why it carries authority, to 
what extent the human element in it is 
to be recognized. The people are not ig- 
norant of the fact that a host of scholars 
in both continents have given long years 
to the study of such questions as these. 
Every pastor has in his congregation 
more souls that are seeking light on these 
points than he perhaps realizes. Some 
are meeting the situation by facing it 
fearlessly and thoroughly. So prominent 
a pulpit as that of the First Church, De- 
troit, has recently been used to set forth 
the modern views of the Bible, and the 
eager interest with which the evening 
congregations have followed the ten con- 
secutive addresses of Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton shows that there is a great readiness 
for a wise and temperate presentation of 
the subject. Dr. Boynton supplemented 
his lectures by after meetings, at which 
questions were freely asked and answered. 
It requires a considerable amount of 
reading and study to prepare one’s self 
to do this special work, and no minister 
ought to carry to his people mere theo- 
ries. But one who has come to see that 
the fire of criticism has left us a very 
substantial Word of God need not hesi- 
tate to share with his people the con- 
clusions reached under the guidance of 
the Spirit. 


There continues to be earnest and per- 
sistent agitation, with which we are in 
sympathy, against the claim of the South- 
ern Methodist Church upon the United 
States Government for $288,000 for the 
use of its publishing house at Nashville, 
Tenn., during part of the War of the 
Rebellion. The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, itself a loyal and leading Meth- 
odist journal, declares the claim exorbi- 
tant. It also-asserts that, however just 
in amount, this demand is to be followed, 
if paid, by others amounting to millions 
of dollars, and equally improper. The 
Roman Catholics especially will present 
them. Indeed, it goes so far as more than 
to intimate that this Methodist claim is 
being backed before Congress quite as 
much by the friends of the others as by 
Methodists themselves. The former de- 
liberately have selected it as the most 
likely to be granted, and are using it as 
an entering wedge with which to force an 
opening through which the Government 
treasury may be freely depleted for pri- 
vate or sectarian benefit. Whether this 
be true or not, we heartily indorse the 
protest against the granting of any such 
claim. Let public sentiment take the 
alarm and impress it upon Congress to 
avoid sacrificing the public welfare to pri- 
vate or sectarian greed, especially that of 
the claim agent. . 
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A somewhat unique text was made the 
basis of a recent sermon in a Boston pul- 
pit. It was this sentence, from the first 
page of the Bible: ‘‘The evening and the 
morning were the first day.” We do not 
know just how this preacher developed 
his theme, but there certainly is in the 
text a fruitful lesson for men and women 
in elder life. They feel their infirmities 
coming on apace, the steps grow feeble, 
the windows of sight are darkened. They 
realize at last that their day is far spent, 
that the night cometh when they can no 
longer work. What next? Deeper dark- 
ness? Continued night? No; the order 
in God’s spiritual world is the reverse— 
the evening first, then the morning! It 
must be so for every believimg soul. The 
Light of the world has shined, and no one 
following him shall long walk in dark- 
ness. He is the light of the city which 
we seek, to which we sometimes feel— 
possibly with something of misgiving, if 
not of dread—that we are so near. So 
may true Christians take courage. Their 
night will not endure jong; their joy will 
come in the morning! We can under- 
stand how disciples who believe their 
Master’s promise may be as they that 
watch for the morning. Earnestly desir- 
ing a better country, they feel, like Paul’s 
shipmen, that they are drawing near to 
it, and they wish for the day. They need 
not fear that the day, when it comes, will 
be succeeded by darkness again, as in the 
world where now we live—“ for there shall 
be no night there!” 





Peace With Honor 


This, we trust and believe, will be the 
outcome of the present crisis due to the 
destruction of the Maine. If the explo- 


sion were within the ship, as many ex- : 


perts believe, of course no responsibility 
rests upon Spain. If the Maine were 
destroyed by some external agency, such 
as a mine or a torpedo, we should have 
no cause of war with Spain unless it 
could be proved that she were in some 
positive manner responsible for the dis- 
aster, that is, that it was caused delib- 
erately by her. 

If it be proved that the loss of the ship 
were due to carelessness on the part of 
Spanish officials, for example, their sta- 
tioning the Maine where there was dan- 
ger of her contact with a sunken torpedo 
or above a mine, the law of nations will 
hold Spain responsible for damages, which 
doubtless will be paid readily for there 
are plenty of precedents, and no nation 
can afford not to make good such a dis- 
aster so far as its responsibility demands. 
But if some fanatic succeeded in sinking 
the ship by his individual action, which 
could not be foreknown and prevented, 
the case would be different. 

There is not the slightest likelihood 
that Spain was the author of the calam- 
ity. Apart from the awful inhumanity 
of causing it, not to be suspected of any 
honorable government, nothing more im- 
politic and reckless, in view of Spain’s 
own interests, could be imagined. There- 
fore we feel confident that, whatever the 
verdict of the court of inquiry, the issue 
of the whole affair will be the continu- 
ance of our present peaceful relations 
with Spain, and without dishonor to either 
nation. . 

The calmness and good sense exhibited 
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by our people, from the President and 
his Cabinet down—with the exception of 
some few examples of despicable sensa- 
tional journalism, chiefly in New York 
city—justify the belief that the conclu- 
sions of the court of inquiry will be ac- 
cepted, and that whatever action then 
may be called for will be undertaken with 
energy and discretion but in no spirit of 
mere bravado. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve how the “jingo” spirit has sub- 
sided within the last few days among 
even those who blustered loudest at first. 
There is no reason for great excitement, 
still less for alarm. 

The men who perished on the Maine 
died for their country as.truly as any 
who ever perished in battle. Their mem- 
ory always will be cherished reverently. 
But to assume that we must rush into a 
war with Spain—which might cost us 
thousands instead of hundreds of lives, 
and certainly would cost us scores, if not 
hundreds, of millions of dollars—in order 
to revenge them, is folly. There will be, 
there ought to be, no war unless it be 
demonstrated beyond any doubt that 
Spain deliberately had the Maine blown 


up. 


An’ Expansion of the Bible 
School 


In most congregations there are men 
in considerable numbers to whom the 
Sunday school offers no attraction. Yet 
it does not follow that they are not in- 
terested in religious subjects. There are 
such subjects concerning which they 
would very much like to know the 
thoughts of their business associates, 
while they would not be averse to speak- 
ing their own minds also. 

In some churches provision is being 
made for men of this sort to meet one 
another, with encouraging success. The 
programs are before us of several busi- 
ness men’s conferences or topic classes. 
Their sessions are usually held at the 
same hour as the Sunday school. Their 
themes and methods are various. For 
example, a class in the First Church of 
Detroit is considering topics suggested 
by Dr. Bruce’s Training of the Twelve, 
“exhibiting the twelve disciples of Jesus, 
under discipline for the apostleship.” In 
the Brighton Church, Boston, a class is 
studying apostolic teachings, “lessons 
from the deeds and words of the apos- 
tles.” In the First Baptist Church in 
Newton a business men’s conference dis- 
cusses practical questions concerning re- 
ligion in everyday life. Some of the 
themes suggested are these: “Is busi- 
ness competition necessarily heartless ?”’ 
‘“‘How can a busy man best meet the 
claims of his own spiritual life?” In the 
First and Eliot Congregational Churches 
in Newton conferences are giving their 
attention to similar themes. Current 
questions as related to religious life are 
favorite topics. 

A new leader is appointed for each 
Sunday, and several of the lists before us 
contain the names selected for several 
weeks in advance. In some cases the 
discussions are informal, in others papers 
are presented by the leaders, followed by 
discussion. The time given to the papers, 
as well as the duration of the meeting, is 
sharply limited. Discussions must be 
confined to the topics in hand. Itis note- 
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worthy, also, that in several churches, ag 
in the South of St. Johnsbury, Vt., ang 
the Leyden of Brookline, Mass., similar 
plans have been adopted for the midweek 
prayer meeting. i 

The classes of which we have knowl. 
edge number from thirty to 100 or more, 
They include some of the principal bugi. 
ness men in their respective communi- 
ties. We have gained by attending them 
new ideas, new appreciation of the ob. 
stacles and incentives to Christian living 
before business and professional men and 
new respect for the character and mo. 
tives of many of our neighbors. One 
important feature of these classes is the 
development of interest in missionary 
enterprises. 

The idea of a business men’s class of 
this sort, so far as we have been able to 
learn, originated with Rev. Dr. W. H, 
Davis, being put in operation about four 
years ago at the First Church in Detroit, 
A flourishing class is connected with the 
Eliot Church, Newton, of which he is 
now pastor. We believe there are large 
possibilities of usefulness in these classes, 
and should be interested to give to our 
readers further information of their meth- 
ods and influence. 





College Dinner Speaking 

At the recent dinner of the Yale gradu- 
ates of western Massachusetts at Worces- 
ter, ex-Governor D. H. Chamberlain crit- 
icised sharply the quality of a common 
sort of speeches upon such occasions, 
He charged them with being almost uni- 
formly indiscriminate in laudation, full 
of a self-complacency which is not always 
justifiable, and, if justifiable, not always 
in good taste.. Perhaps his remarks some- 
what overstated the facts. Yet they are 
worthy of note because they certainly 
point out a real defect. Far too many 
such addresses are merely collections of 
more or less amusing stories, with just 
enough connecting thought to link them 
together. Far too many are mere glofifi- 
cations of the particular institution whose 
sons have assembled. 

To be sure, such occasions naturally 
and properly invite wit and humor in the 
speakers. They also are reunions of men 
who have a strong common bond, most of 
whom do not meet each other often, who 
are in a genial mood, and for whom at 
such times it is natural to extol the col- 
lege which they love and honor. It would 
be a mistake to check too much the some- 
what exuberant loyalty which seeks ex- 
pression. But it is high time that the 
average quality of such speeches were él- 
evated. The more wit the better, but let 
it ordinarily be used to illumine serious 
and valuable utterances. 

Not only the older, but most of the 
younger, graduates always are ready to 
welcome weighty words dealing with the 
higher purposes or the real needs of any 
college. No other speeches receive closer 
attention or are followed by heartier ap 
plause than those which deal manfully 
with vital college themes. Nor do any 
others, let it be added, afford more op 
portunity for true, absorbing eloquence. 
Those who have alumni gatherings ip 
charge make a great mistake and throw 
away a fine opportunity when they invite 
only speakers who seek to amuse, 
who forget tha‘ the very large majority 
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of their audience are thoughtful men. 
Such listeners really are sympathetic with 
all which will best promote the welfare 
of the institution, and not afraid to hear 
honest criticism, even, if it be courteous 
and judicious. 

We do not indorse everything which 
ex-Governor Chamberlain saw fit to say 
at the Yale dinner in Worcester. Eng- 
lish may not be studied as it ought to be 
at Yale, but that the Yale corporation is 
composed of “puppets moved and only 
moved by the presiden ”—if his reported 
words are correct—is a most extravagant 
charge, and it shows that even a serious 
speaker may be unwise. But his plea for 
more intelligent and profitable addresses 
at college reunions deserves to be heeded. 





Dr. Behrends 


Leading Congregational churches in 
New York and Brooklyn have been nota- 
bly fortunate in securing ministers trained 
in other denominations. The Presbyte- 
rian Church bred Dr. William M. Taylor 
for the Broadway Tabernacle; Dr. R. R. 
Meredith of Tompkins Avenue spent 
nearly twenty years in the Methodist 
ministry; Dr. T. B. McLeod of Clinton 
Avenue came from the Presbyterian 
Chureh; and Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, whose 
portrait appears on our cover page, gave 
his first ministerial service to the Baptist 
denomination. His transfer from a con- 
spicuously successful Baptist pastorate in 
Cleveland to that of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Providence, for reasons 
frankly stated by him, caused much dis- 
cussion. After serving for several years 
as a leading minister in the latter city, 
he was called to the Central Church, 
Brooklyn, where he now celebrates the 
fifteenth anniversary of his installation. 
During all this time Dr. Behrends has 
been pre-eminently the pastor of his own 
_ large church of 2,000 members. But he 
has also been actively interested in the 
affairs of the denomination, and espe- 
cially in the work of missions at home 
and abroad, to which Central Church has 
given constantly and liberally. Dr. Beh- 
tends is one of the foremost of American 
platform and pulpit orators, a theologian 
of eminent ability, and a citizen to whose 
words men always give heed because they 
are always spoken in behalf of right- 
éousness. He was never more needed in 
Brooklyn, never more appreciated and 
beloved, than now. 





First Steps as a Young Christian 
A common mistake of those who are 
beginning the Christian life is to suppose 
that they must alter the manner of their 
ordinary life radically. But no such 
change of outward form and manner is 
involved, unless the life which one has 
been living has been in some way so 
Wrong as to involve forsaking rather than 
correcting it. They who have been up- 
right in conduct and engaged in honora- 
ble pursuits need make no change in ex- 
ternal things. The change in such cases 
must be in the spirit. They may con- 
tinue to employ themselves and, in gen- 
eral, to act as before, but their life is to 
be transformed by being dedicated to 
Jesus Christ and inspired by the pres- 
ence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The first steps in the Christian life, 
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therefore, are like those which come later. 
They are included in the cultivation of 
penitence, humility, simple trust in God 
and the habits of Bible study and prayer 
and of behavior in harmony with these. 
This is indeed the first thing to be done, 
and it will be found a new experience, 
but it is only that which the Christian 
must go on doing so long as he lives. 
The expression “looking to Jesus’? em- 
bodies the kernel of the whole matter. 
A true child of Christ strives earnestly 
every day and every hour to be and to 
do what conscience tells him his Lord 
would be and would do in the same cir- 
cumstances. 

Many doubts and perplexities occur to 
annoy him. Many a mistake will have 
to be regretted, and many a grievous 
fault repented. But day by day he who 
prayerfuliy tries to cultivate the spirit of 
Christ and to follow in his footsteps will 
find his conscience enlightened, his sense 
of duty strengthened, his judgment ren- 
dered more intelligent and alert, and his 
appreciation of the actual fact and value 
of the divine aid more satisfying. The 
first steps for a young Christian, as such, 
to take are merely those, whatever they 
may be in themselves, which lead toward 
Christ from the point where conversion 
found him. 





Current History 

Our Relations With Spain 

Not until President McKinley receives 
from the Naval Court of Inquiry its find- 
ings, with reference to the cause of the 
destruction of the battleship Maine, are 
our relations with Spain likely to become 
more strained than they have been. 
While patiently waiting for that report, 
the Administration unquestionably is 
preparing for action should it become 
necessary. Vessels out of conrmission 
are being put in readiness. Ammunition 
is being manufactured at. an unusual 
rate. Coal is being stored at conven- 
ient points along the coast. Fortifica- 
tions are being repaired and guns put in 
readiness for coast defense. Inquiries 
respecting the mobilization of the naval 
and ordinary militia have been sent to 
the States likely to be first summoned 
into action in case of war, and, in fact, 
no steps are being spared to put us in 
readiness for a stern facing of the foe 
should occasion arise. And this, not be- 
cause the Administration desires war or 
expects it, but solely because it is the in- 
tention of the Administration to have 
done everything it can do to make the 
war brief and decisive, if war must come. 

The Naval Court of Inquiry, after sit- 
ting in Havana, adjourned to meet in 
Key West, and from there it may return 
to Havana. It will not hurry with its 
report, nor will the Administration hasten 
to disclose its contents when it is re- 
ceived. They have to consider, not only 
the destruction of the Maine, but the 
future relations of the United States and 
Spain, owing to the apparent failure of 
autonomy in Cuba and the declared in- 
tention of the United States to intervene 
in certain contingencies. Supposing a 
report is made showing, as we think it 
will, that the Maine was destroyed by an 
internal explosion, the situation will still 
remain grave. All signs point now to 
intervention by us within a few months 
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on the grounds of humanity, and as far as 
we can determine Spain is not likely to 
accept such action in any other way than 
as a cause for a declaration of war by her. 
In the first place her pride will prompt 
her to surrender Cuba in that way only, 
and in the second place by so doing she 
cannot be held responsible for the Cuban 
debt, whereas any peaceful transfer of 
Cuba will leave her still obligated to pay 
its debt unless the power which super- 
seded her voluntarily assumed such obli- 
gation. 

The Week in Congress 

Seldom has Congress been so far along 
at this stage of the session in the consid- 
eration and passage of the appropriation 
bills, and, were it not for the Hawaiian 
annexation treaty and the uncertainty 
about our relations with Spain, it would 
be safe to predict an adjournment in May. 
As to Hawaiian annexation, it certainly 
is not gaining adherents in Congress, as 
the reception given to Mr. Johnson’s 
speech by his colleagues in the House 
last week demonstrated, and apart from 
the intrinsic strength or weakness of 
Hawaii’s claim, not a few men in and out 
of Washington see that a precedent es- 
tablished with respect to Hawaii might 
have force in controlling ultimate action 
with respect to Cuba, and the prospect of 
Cuba as a part of the nation is not pleas- 
ing to any one. Congressman Moody of 
Massachusetts, by his fearless challeng- 
ing of the domination of Speaker Reed 
and the Republican coterie that is respon- 
sible for the action or non-action of the 
House, has proved again his independence 
of character and his utility as a public 
servant. In their effort to shape legisla- 
tion so that the mbdst political capital pos- 
sible may accrue to the Republican party, 
Mr. Reed and the committee on rules 
have practically made the House cease to 
be a deliberative body, and they have 
established precedents that may turn and 
rend them should the Democrats return to 
power in the House. 

The debate in the Senate on Senator 
Allen’s resolution committing the United 
States to a recognition of the belligerency 
of the Cuban revolutionists revealed a 
degree of conservatism that was com- 
mendable, not a few senators who liave 
been most bellicose—for political pur- 
poses—proving to be as mild as cooing 
doves in the face of the grave dangers 
that now threaten. Only four senators 
joined with Senator Allen in his attempt 
to tack on such a resolution as a rider to 
the diplomatic appropriation bill. The 
natural and perfectly justifiable request 
from the army officials, that we proceed 
to enlist a sufficient number of ariillery- 
men to man the fortifications and care 
for the guns upon which we have been 
spending millions to -manufacture, has 
met with prompt approval by the Senate, 
has been favorably reported in the House 
and doubtless will soon be passed there. 
It is a- measure that would have come 
before Congress in the ordinary course of 
events, but might not have been so speed- 
ily considered had not public attention 
been so centered un the defenseless con- 
dition of our coasts as it is now. The 
Administration favors the enactment of 
legislation permitting the enlistment of 
1,500 recruits for the nayy, and has form- 
ally asked for it. This too is necessary in 
view of the number of vessels now being 
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put in commission, owing to the strained 
relations with Spain. 
Barbarism Unprecedented 

For no other reason than because his 
skin was black and his politics unpopular, 
three or four hundred of the “leading” 
citizens of Williamsburg County, S. C., 
assembled near the home of the Negro 
postmaster of Lakeville, one night last 
week, set fire to it, riddled it with shot, 
killed the postmaster and his infant child, 
wounded his wife and maimed two of his 
daughters, the father and his child being 
consumed in the flames. ‘And this,” we 
quote from a South Carolina paper, The 
Columbia State, 
in South Carolina, this in a State and a neigh- 
borhood where people read and vote and sit 
on juries, where Christianity is professed, 
where the church and the schoolhouse send 
out their teachings, and the supremacy of law, 
the enforcement of justice, are the conditicns 
of the social compact! Great God! could 
Apache savages be more cruel, more ruthless, 
more lustful of blood than these civilized 
white men of Williamsburg County? ... 
Where are the white man’s characteristics in 
this deed? Where is his superiority shown? 
Where do we find the fruits of his thousands 
of years of civilization and self-control and 
cultivated conscience ? 

Truly, where ? 

Editors may mourn, preachers may 
lament and condemn, State officials may 
offer rewards, as Governor Ellerbee al- 
ready has done, but nothing will be done 
to prevent such horrors in the future. 
State sentiment is dead. Nothing but 
stern and swift justice meeted out by 
the strong arm of the nation can put an 
end to such happenings in South Carolina, 
and the Federal authorities, if they thus 
act, will be satisfying the best people of 
the State, contrary as it is to the theory 
of government for which the State em- 
broiled the nation in an awful civil war. 
President McKinley and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Gary have a serious duty to perform 
in this matter. 

In Indiana Governor Mount and the 
Federal authorities, working band in 
hand, are working zealously and are 
slowly but surely weaving the toils 
around the prominent citizens of Ripley 
County who lynched five thieves at Ver- 
sailles last September. Here the Federal 
authorities seem to have been able to do 
what the State officials failed to accom- 
plish, owing to public sentiment in the 
vicinage supporting the lynchers. Gov- 
ernor Mount is most resolute, and asserts 
that no expense will be spared: to detect, 
convict and punish the guilty men. He 
also promises that in case of the uprising 
of the people against the courts he will 
immediately call out the militia and pro- 
tect the court officials at all hazards. 

‘* A Nation Half Free and Half Taxed’’ Doomed 

The most notable and influential ad- 
dress given on Washington’s Birthday 
was that delivered in Chicago by ex-Pres- 
ident Benjamin Harrison, grandson of 
President W. H. Harrison and great- 
grandson of Benjamin Harrison, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. With all the prestige of birth, 
character, experience and confessedly 
great ability, he stood before his fellow- 
men and called attention to one of the 
great evils that is slowly but surely bring- 
ing institutions of law and order in this 
country into contempt. He set forth, 
witb a lucidity and cogency of which he 
is master, the alarming situation respect- 
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ing the evasion of taxes on personal prop- 
erty and the inequality of assessments on 
real estate. He warned the well-to-do, 
who are guilty of this assault on the so- 
cial fabric, that “imposition and grace in 
a free republican state must be without 
discrimination; that it is a part of their 
individual covenant as citizens to hon- 
estly and fully, in the rate or proportion 
fixed from time to time by law, contrib- 
ute their just share of all public ex- 
penses,”’ a full, conscientious discharge 
of that duty by the citizen being one of 
the tests of good citizenship. To evade 
that duty is a moral delinquency, an un- 
patriotic act. ‘Taxes,’ he said, “‘are a 
debt of the highest obligation, and no 
casuist can draw a sound moral distinc- 
tion between the man who hides his prop- 
erty, or who makes a false return in or- 
der to escape the payment of his debt to 
the state, and the man who conceals his 
property from his private creditors... . 
We must inaugurate, and at once, a sys- 
tem that shall equalize tax burdens. The 
men of wealth in our great communities 
should lead the movement... . If our 
administrative and judicial processes are 
so inadequate that tax frauds cannot be 
measurably restrained, hope for the coun- 
try is eclipsed.” 

The significant fact about these utter- 
ances is that they come from a jurist and 
man of affairs, whose dealings and rela- 
tions with organized capital have been 
such as to make whatever he may say 
have-wéightin quarters where it is needed. 
Re-enforcing, as they do, the assertions 
of Governor Pingree of Michigan, it is 
not surprising to learn that he is plan- 
ning to have Mr. Harrison’s speech printed 
in pamphlet form and scattered broadcast 
over Michigan. Thanks to the enter- 
prise of the Associated Press it has been 
sent far and wide to the newspapers of 
the country, and already has been the 
theme of innumerable editorials and con- 
versations between citizens. Most worth- 
ily did Mr. Harrison and the Marquette 
Club of Chicago do their duty on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday! 

When it comes to suggesting remedies, 


‘however, Mr. Harrison shows that he is 


not as far-sighted as usual. He has no 
more fertility of suggestion than to sug- 
gest ways by which the present system 
can be made more inquisitive, whereas 
the most thoughtful students of our sys- 
tems of taxation, especially State tax- 
ation, believe the system as such to be 
‘**mediwval”’—as President Carter of Wil- 
liams phrased it in Boston last week— 
calculated to tempt men into evasion and 
sin and intrinsically defective. They 
realize that we are far behind European 
countries in a rationally devised and 
easily enforced system of taxation, and 
they propose to abolish, among other 
things, the very form of taxation which 
President Harrison confesses is so diffi- 
cult to collect, namely, taxation of per- 
sonal property during the life of the 
owner. And as their scheme is worked 
out, for instance, in the majority report 
of the Massachusetts Tax Commission, 
now before the legislature of that State, 
it must be confessed that it seems calcu- 
lated to put less of a premium on dishon- 
esty than the present system. Unflatter- 
ing as it may be to human nature, the 
fact remains, as President Harrison says, 
“The tax paying conscience is dulled in 
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times of peace,” and the State does wey 
to make it less rather than more difficult 
for the average man to do his duty, 
Through taxes upon incomes, or by taxes 
based upon rentals, or by inheritance ang 
succession taxes collected after the man 
is dead, the State will most easily ang 
surely get at the man’s just debt to go. 
ciety and that with the minimum of 
temptation to the weak brother. Andi, 
is in this direction that the taxation legisla. 
tion of the future here, even now as ip 
Europe, is likely to tend. 

Decadent and Gory Journalism 

Most of the journals of the country, 
whether urban or rural, daily or weekly, 
have truly reflected the sober, self-con. 
tained spirit of the people during the past 
trying, testing two weeks of strained re. 
lations with Spain. They have sifted the 
news that has been furnished them by 
the great news distributing agencies; 
they have tried to base their editorials on 
what seemed to be reliable information; 
and they have counseled restraint and all 
that makes for peace with honor. There 
have been a few journals, notably those 
in New York owned by Mr. Pulitzer and 
Mr. Hearst and journals to which they 
sell special news dispatches, that have 
tried to prove the truth of the historian 
Lecky’s statement that “‘most modem 
wars may be ultimately traced to national 
antipathies, which have been largely ere- 
ated by newspaper invectives and by gross 
partiality of newspaper representations.” 
Fortunately, however, the American peo- 
ple learned sometime ago to discount any- 
thing that either the World or Journal or 
newspapers of that ilk might report as 
fact or urge as a proper course of action. 
Hence the net result of their deceptive 
clamorings thus far has simply been to 
swell their treasury receipts temporarily 
and deepen the disgust of their profes- 
sional brethren and the public. 

For many a journal, however, which 
has kept its head during this flurry and 
wisely counseled its readers, there is much 
to be said in condemnation of its gen- 
eral tone, and especially the untruthful 
ness and vulgarity of what pass for “pic- 
tures” or “illustrations” in its text. As 
one surveys the pages of the average 
American newspaper today he is forced 
to ask with Wordsworth: 

Now prose and verse, sunk into disrepute, 

Must lackey a dumb art that best can suit 

- The taste of this once intellectual land. 
A backward movement surely have we here 
From manhood, back to childhood ; for the age 
Back toward caverned life’s first rude career. 
Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page! 
- Must eyes be all in.all, the tongue and ear 
Nothing? Heaven keep us from a lower stage 
The British Parliament 

The Irish Local Government Bill, re 
ported in the British House of Commons 
last week and passed on its first reading, 
seems to have met with a surprisingly cor- 


‘dial reception from the opposition, includ- 


ing all the Irish factions save the Protes- 
tant Ulstermen, who see in it the doom of 
Protestant ascendency in the Ulster towns 
and municipalities. The new army bill, 
with its scheme for an increase of 21,00 
men and a corresponding increase in mili- 
tary expense and a somewhat radical 
change in the management of the army, 
has been introduced and will meet with 
no objection on the score of the expense 
involved, so united are all Englishmen in 
the view that the military arm needs te 
forming and re-enforcing. The large 
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majority given to the ministry, in re- 
sponse to Mr. Chamberlain’s address upon 
Mr. Labouchere’s amendment criticising 
the course of the ministry in its dealing 
with France relative to West African 
claims, shows that Great Britain is a 
unit in its determination to maintain its 
rights in Africa and freedom of trade 
every where. 
Victories for Pree Trade 

British and German bankers, co-operat- 
ing with their governments, have agreed 
to loan China the $90,000,000 which she 
needed to cancel, among other debts, the 
next installment of the indemnity due 
Japan. China in. return would seem to 
have made concessions to Great Britain, 
which insure her permanent control, 
through British subjects in the employ 
of the Chinese Government, of the cus- 
toms’ service of the empire, and to have 
guaranteed that the great valley of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang shall never be closed 
against British trade. Russia and Ger- 
many have given Great Britain formal 
pledges that they have no intention of 
barring out the traders of other nations 
in any ports or territories that China 
may concede to them, and the outlook 
for a free and fair trade rivalry in Asia is 
brighter than it was a month ago. The 
British ministry’s stiff attitude with re- 
spect to British rights and freedom of 
trade in Western Africa seems to have 
brought about an understanding with 
France that will curb the latter’s ambi- 
tions for exclusive trade on the Niger and 
along the west coast. The lesson of 
Madagascar has not been without its ef- 
fect upon Lord Salisbury. 


State Ownership of Railroads 

Switzerland hereafter will own and 
manage its chief railways. At a referen- 
dum, Feb. 20, the people, by a vote of 
384,146 to 177,180, ratified the scheme, the 
Radical Centralists and Socialists voting 
for it, and the party of cantonal rights, 
strong in the Catholic cantons, opposing 
it. The opponents of the scheme attacked 
it for two reasons—its likelihood to cor- 
rupt federal politics and its questionable 
character as @ matter of safe finance. 
Much of the force of the latter conten- 
tion depends upon the success or failure 
of the government to negotiate a loan at 
arate not higher than three and one-half 
percent. The lines will not come under 
governmental control until 1908, the St. 
Gothard road not until 1909. 

The special commission appointed to 
consider the proper relations between the 
state, municipalities and the surface rail- 
ways (electric and horse) of Massachu- 
setts, with Hon. Charles F. Adams as its 
chairman, it will be remembered has just 
reported adversely on municipal owner- 
ship. 

The Conviction and Sentence of M. Zola 

The Parisian jury, as was expected, 
brought in a verdict of guilty in the 
cases of M. Zola and M. Perreux, the 
manager of the Aurore, and the former 
received the maximum sentence, one 
year’s imprisonment and the payment of 
a fine of 3,000 francs. M. Zola has ap- 
pealed to the higher court, but there is no 
likelihood of any reversal, and he is 
quietly making his preparations for a 
period of seclusion from the world in 
circumstances, however, that afford him 
all the comforts and not a few of the 
luxuries of life, and permit him to en- 
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gage in literary pursuits. While it is 
impossible to accept M. Zola’s estimate 
of himself, voiced in his final appeal to 
the jury, in which he compared himself 
with Jesus as a daring, self-sacrificing 
prophet of righteousness, it is true that 
his whole course in this,.affair has been 
most honorable alike to himself and the 
profession of letters which he serves, and 
the sympathy and admiration of all men 
everywhere who like fair play and justice 
go out to him. France, not he, has been 
on trial and has been found wanting, and 
the judicial decree simply confirms an 
impression and makes it conviction that 
the French army is in the saddle and 
neither Ministry nor courts dare to ques- 
tion its acts. 

How supine the ministry is may best 
be inferred from the utterances of M. Me- 
line, the head of the ministry, in the 
House of Deputies on Thursday last, in 
which he stated that all discussion of the 
justice or injustice of the Zola verdict 
and Dreyfus case must cease in the pub- 
lic. prints and in the legislative halls. 
“The government,” he said, “intends to 
impose peace upon all, and will take the 
measures which the circumstances de- 
mand.” The amazing fact is that the 
House of Deputies, by a vote of 416 to 41, 
indorsed the position of the government. 
Whether in future years the representa- 
tives: of the French people will be alto- 
gether proud of this record is at least an 
open question. 

As Protestants we can be thankful that 
some of the most strenuous advocates of 
Dreyfus’s innocence, and therefore the 
necessity of a new trial, have been Prot- 
estant laymen intent upon having justice 
done even if the army in a degree were 
compromised by any revelations that 
might come. Opinions differ as to the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic clergy 
and the papacy. M. Nordau in the 
March Review of Reviews directly charges 
the anti-Semitic crusade in France to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, excepting, 
however, Pope Leo XIII. M. Drumont, 
editor of La Libre Parole and the recog- 
nized leader of anti-Semitism, denies this 
charge, and asserts that the niovement 
has a purely economic basis. ‘In fact,” 
he says, “the higher clergy are rather 
inimical toward the movement. They 
are servants of the Jews as much as our 
magistrates and politicians.” M. Dru- 
mont foresees another massacre in France 
equal in horror and extent to that of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, but with its rallying 
ery A bas les Juifs ! 

The one encouraging ray out of a situ- 
ation full of gloom, hatred and perver- 
sion of justice is the news which comes 
of a remarkable increase in the activity 
and spirituality of the French Protestant 
churches, owing to the new responsibili- 
ties and duties placed upon them in con- 
nection with the missions in Madagasear 
which they have assumed; and the steady 
exodus from the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood of many of the choicer younger 
men who see that the only logical step 
for them is into Protestantism, rather 
than an attempt to linger in any half-way 


house. 
NOTES 


The attempted assassination of King George 
of Greece is not surprising in view of the feel- 
ing which the failure of the Greeks in the last 
war has aroused, and the measare of respon- 


sibility for that failure which not a few of the 
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more ignorant and fanatical Greeks put upon 
the king. 

The fight between the Progressives and 
Moderates in London’s municipal election now 
waxes merrily. Mr. James Bryce, M. P., is 
entering heartily into the campaign of the 
Progressives and drawing upon his knowledge 
of conditions in this country to confute the 
misstatements and prophecies of his oppo- 
nents. He believes in the centralization of 
authority and a Greater London with concen- 
trated power in the hands of a few, rather 
than in an aggregation of a dozen municipal 
units with power divided and machinery du- 
plicated, fer which Lord Salisbury and Sir 
John Lubbock are contending. 


The latest report from Governor Brady of 
Alaska indicates a sad, but not surprising, 
condition of lawlessness in the Yukon mining 
camps and an entirely inadequate provision 
for the protection of property, the detection 
and punishment of prisoners and the con- 
servation of civilization. He reports that 
desperate and lewd men and women from the 
mining camps of the Pacific slope have al- 
ready invaded the territory in large numbers, 
and that the force of United States marshals 
on the ground is practically helpless. The 
forces of the regular army cannot arrive in 
tlie Yukon mining camps a moment too soon, 
and it is gratifying to know that the British 
authorities have at last given permission for 
our soldiers to traverse the stretch of Cana- 
dian territory which makes part of the nearest 
and most easily traversed trail. 





In Brief ° 

The preachers who rely solely on current 

events for pulpit themes were in a strait be- 

twixt two last Sunday—Cuba and Frances Wil- 
lard. 


Read the account of the student volunteer 
convention at Cleveland, and feel the thrill of 
one of the most remarkable missionary gath- 
erings of this missionary century. 








Those Don’t Worry Circles, which are quite 
the fad here and there through the country, 
came into existence just in the nick of time. 
Better join one, at least until the war scare 
subsides. 





A Connecticut deacon, who is on pretty fa- 
miliar terms with his Bible, says that he is 
getting more out of the passages listed in our 
Handbook than he ever discovered in them 
before. The topical division is, we find, prov- 
ing to be one of the most generally acceptable 
features. 





After five weeks of arduous labor in this 
country Rev. F. B. Meyer sailed for home last 
Saturday. His itinerary necessitated rapid * 
traveling, but everywhere his simple, search- 
ing preaching seems to have made a profound 
impression. Mr. Meyer cannot visit these 
shores too often to suit the hosts of his friends 
and admirers. 


Cleveland is to be favored with the annual 
meeting of the Home Missionary Society, 
June 7-9. A better located city, considering 
all the interests of the society, could hardly 
have been selected. The exhilaration usually 
afforded by the Saratoga waters will be miss- 
ing, but perhaps Mr. Hanna can be persuaded 
to give the address of welcome. 


A cablegram came to the American Board 
last week Wednesday from Sec, Judson 
Smith announcing his arrival and that of 
President and Mrs. Eaton at Hong Kong, 
China. They were met by Rev. C. R. Hager, 
M. D., of the South China Mission. What 
delightful seasons of fellowship the mission- 
aries will enjoy with these friends from the 
homeland. . 

How does the avérage morning congrega- 
tion compare in size with the resident mem- 
bership? We surmise that in many, if not 
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most, cases it is considerably smaller. There 
are exceptions, to be sure, such as the few 
extremely popular city churches. At any 
rate, the proportion of actual attendants to 
resident members is an important element in 
the statistics of church-going. 


‘The truth which Mr. Jefferson emphasizes 
in his Quiet Talk this week, that plain people 
can understand and enjoy deep sermons when 
the preacher uses simple language, ought to 
be iterated and reiterated until it impresses 
itself ineffaceably. The most cultured hear- 
ers, let it be added, crave simplicity as much 
as others. Nothing else annoys them so much 
as a metaphysical, scholastic style of ex- 
pression. 








It is a splendid conception of the propor- 
tionate importance of Christian missions in a 
theological curriculum which Pres. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall cherishes. He believes that 
two hours’ study on missionary lines should 
be required of every theological student dur- 
ing his Junior year, with the privilege of 
electing similar work throughout his course. 
We wonder how many of our schools of divin- 
ity are prepared to .offer their men such ad- 
vantages. 





President Raymond of Wesleyan University 
is averse to the idea that formerly was pre- 
dominant in the Methodist denomination—that 
a short cut to the Christian ministry is well, 
either for the denomination or the individual. 
He also holds that the church must get a larger 
view of the significance of the gospel than it 
has had in the past. ‘‘ We have looked at it,” 
he says, ‘‘too much from the standpoint of sin 
and salvation. There is a body of relation- 
ships between men which are apart from 
those.”’ 





Ceuntry pastorates in the sections visited 
by the recent blizzards have put their occu- 
pants to unusually severe trials. We are in 
receipt of one or two vivid accounts of ex- 
periences encountered in tunneling the way 
through huge drifts to remote dwellings where 
funerals were to be held. Ministers and doc- 
tors thus tested may re-enforce their courage 
by calling to mind what Dr. Maclure endured 
as be responded in all sorts of weather to the 
calls for medical assistance from the plain 
folk in Drumtochty glen. 





The Independent, with its customary skill 
and accuracy in marshaling religious statis- 
tics, disposes effectually of the oft-repeated 
statement in certain Roman Catholic jour- 
nals that Protestantism in the United States 
is declining. The figures show that since 
1880 the Protestant denominations have reg- 
istered a net increase in communicants of 
seventy-three per cent., while the Roman 
Catholic Church has gained only fifty-four 
per cent. Such a “decline” as that does not 
augur a speedy collapse. 





These are days when the clergyman mili- 
tant, temporarily endowed with office as chap- 
lain of a legislative body, distinguishes him- 
self as the only rival of the “‘ yellow ’’ journalist. 
Thus an Illinois chaplain last week prayed— 
or shall we say ranted: 


And if it be thy will that a barbarous, 
bloodthirsty nation shall be wiped from the 
map of the world, we will submissively say: 
“‘Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty; just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of Saints.” Amen. 


When ministers—as occasionally happens— 
write to us orders to stop their copies of 
The Congregationalist, giving as a reason 
that they have no time to devote to denomi- 
national matters, we accept the explanation 
without comment. When they add, as they 
usually do, that the paper is more valuable 
than ever before, we are pleased with the 
compliment. But when, within a few weeks, 
they send us eulogistic reports of their work, 
requesting ts to insert them in full and for- 
ward marked copies free, adding the modest 
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suggestion that they would be willing to ac- 
cept desirable pastorates near Boston—well, 
we pause and reflect. 





This month brings many town elections, at 
which the question of no license or license 
will be settled for another year. We are glad 
to note gratifying signs of activity among the 
friends of temperance in these communities. 
Weymouth, on the south shore, has initiated 
a movement similar to that which has been so 
successful for a number of years in Cam- 
bridge, and an effective supplement to the 
local paper shows how representative of all 
elements, religious and political, is the or- 
ganized opposition to the saloon. Andover 
held a crowded temperance mass meeting in 
its Town Hall on Sunday evening, presided 
over by one of the seminary professors and 
participated in by all the Protestant and 
Catholic ministers and other citizens. These 
are hints for other towns, even though they 
may be strongly on the right side already. 
Few are safe for no license unless eternal 
vigilance is exercised. 





It was a wonderful revelation of his strong, 
rich personality which Dr. R. 8. Storrs made 
in the sermon preached in the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, on Feb. 6. That was his 
first discourse preached to his people since 
the death of his wife, and it was natural that 
it should be permeated with the thought of 
her and keyed to the high spiritual levels to 
which the great sorrow has exalted the one 
whom it has most closely touched. It does 
not fall within our province here to undertake 
a characterization of this beautiful sermon, 
entitied First the Natural, Then the Spiritual, 
but we are confident that in the dainty form 
in which it has been printed it will bring to 
hundreds not merely a new sense of Dr. 
Storrs’s marvelous skill in expressing the 
deep feelings of the soul, but also the value of 


the Christian religion to him personally in the- 


solace which it has brought him during these 
recent dark days. 

Miss Frances Willard was peculiarly gifted 
with the power to win the love of women 
who, if she and they had not been full of 
Christian love, might naturally have been 
her rivals ful of envy. We have been im- 
pressed with this as we have read the trib- 
utes paid to her by her many friends. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, for instance, says of her: 
‘She surpassed all women as a leader— 
magnetic, executive, persistent”; and Lady 
Henry Somerset cables from England: ‘‘ She 
was a character more perfectly human, more 
exquisitely divine, than I have ever met.’ 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, in his acu e study of 
Miss Willard’s character, emphasizes this 
same point, saying: ‘Her power of attract- 
ing friends has hardly been surpassed among 
women.’’ Prof. Charles J. Little of Garrett 
Biblical Institute said of her while standing 
by her grave in Evanston: “She was Mat- 
thew Arnold’s definition of religion incarnate, 
‘morality touched with emotion.’ ”’ 





There is no purer well of English undefiled, 
outside of the Bible, than in the old Puritan 
divines. Again and again, during the years 
that have intervened since they wrote, men 
and women of letters have paid tribute to the 
inspiration and cultivation that have come 
from the study of their sermons, scrutinized 
solely as literature. The latest tribute of the 
kind is rendered by Octave Thanet (Miss 
French), who urges all aspiring short-story 
writers to read the old English worthies if 
they would become master of a sinewy, lim- 
pid, pure English style, She says: 

I could not begin to tell you the number of 
queer old pamphlets and old reprints (and 
sometimes originals) of the dead and buried 
gossip of the sixteenth century that I have 
exhumed and read. The sermons of that time 
had the pith of manners and politics in them, 
just as new; have itnow. They were 
the mirrors ofthe time, and repaid me often, 
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not only with first-hand views of the age, but 
with a style of singular simplicity and st 

the style, you know, of King James’s trang. 
lation. 


Not long ago The Christian Endeavor 
World had a valuable symposium on The 
Hearer I Like. The Presbyterian Journal 
has done well to provide the reverse side of 
the medal, with a symposium on The Preacher 
I Like, to which jurists, physicians, bankers, 
merchants and farmers contribute. Two of 
the most sensible replies are the following; 
“The present difficulty in our general reli- 
gious life,”’ says Mr. Louis Wagner, “‘ appears 
to me to be just this question of likes and dis. 
likes. It is no longer what should be or what 
should be done, but what do I like to be or to 
be done—not a question of duty but a question 
of personal inclination. Endeavoring to eg- 
cape this influence, the kind of preacher [ like 
to hear is therefore the kind of a preacher who 
is preaching to me.”’ If there were more like 
minded men problems of church administra. 
tion would be greatly simplified. ‘‘The kind 
of preacher I like,” says Mr. Patterson Du- 
Bois, ‘‘is one who will compel my attention to 
something which ends neither in my tempo- 
rary emotion nor in my mere assent to a dogma, 
but results in a better daily life.’”’ That is the 
only true test of preaching, and it explains 
the long and happy pastorates of men whose 
intellectual ability and oratorical graces are 
ordinary. 





An interesting fact regarding those Lenten 
noonday addresses in Brooklyn, to which our 
New York letter refers, is that Rev. Dr. S. D. 
McConnell, who arranged them, is calling into 
requisition distinguished laymen of the cal- 
iber of Prof. W. M. Sloane of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Talcott Williams of the Philadelphia 
Press and Gen. Wager Swayne. Mr. Wil- 
liams, who, by the way, is a son of Rev. F. W. 
Williams, for more than twenty years a useful 
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in Eastern Turkey at Mosul and Mardin, in 
his address pleaded for a perpetual spirit of 
devotion, the setting aside of an hour daily for 
intimate communion with God, when the soul 
can be fed and the spirit comforted. ‘To be 
close to the source of all Being,” he said, “ it 
is necessary to be in constant, sedulous com- 
munion with him. The good life is the life hid 
with Christ in God.” Dr. McConnell is to be 
congratulated in aiming for and securing such 
men to stand before the business men of his 
congregation, and The Press is to be congratu- 
lated in having an editor who still retains the 
essential faith of his fathers and reflects it in 
every utterance, editorial or spoken. We are 
glad in this connection to note the fact that 
churches and pastors of our own order are 
making wise use of this Lenten season through 
special services or readings. Dr. Bradford of 
Montclair, for instance,.is studying with his 
people during the week Matheson’s The Dis- 
tinctive Messages of the Old Religions, and 
Strong’s The Theology of the Great Poets. 





Jesus in Human Relations 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
II, AS A SON 


The passion of the Hebrew woman's 
heart was all for motherhood. The cry 
of Rachel in her barrenness, “Give me 
children, or else I die,” found its echo in 
the prayers and tears of Hannab, in the 
sorrows of Elizabeth, in the awed sub- 
mission and consent of Mary. Mother- 
hood was favor with God. It became at 
once the highest ambition and the most 
joyful responsibility of life. Its happi- 
ness spoke in’ the song of prophetic 
thanksgiving: 

He maketh the barren woman to keep house, 
A joyful mother of children. 


Its sorrows found expression in the 
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words of Jeremiab, remembered after- 
ward in Bethlehem’s hour of anguish: 
«4 yoice is heard in Ramah, lamentation 
and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for 
her children; she refuseth to be com- 
forted for her children, because they are 
Ms best glory of father and mother 
was to take part in the continuance of 
the kingdom of Jehovah, to have their 
names written in those ancestral rolls 
which were treasured almost as if they 
had been part of the oracles of God. 
Life was accounted a privilege, the care 
and training of children a glory and duty. 
The attitude of apology and regret toward 
the son for having introduced him to this 
vexed and sinful world, so common fow- 
adays, would have been incomprehensi- 
ble to Rachel or Hannah, to Elizabeth or 
Mary. Honor was secured to mother- 
hood in the fundamental law. Parent 
and child were bound together in the 
glory of a common heritage and a fore- 
reaching hope. The father was to inter- 
pret to the son the story of God’s deal- 
ings in the past and his covenant for the 
future generation after generation as a 
sacred duty and delight. 

Into such a home of mother’s pride and 
father’s care Jesus was born. The mem- 
ories of the past—of warrior priest and 
poet king, of Samuel, Joshua, Moses, 
Abraham—were the very atmosphere of 
its thinking. It’ had more than the 
priest’s pride of ancestry, for in Joseph 
and Mary alike were represented the pure 
line of David, with its royal past and its 
still more royal expectation. Its one 
book was the roll of God’s covenant. 
Its hidden memories were of angel visits 
for annunciation, warning, counsel and 
deliverance, of the stable in Bethlehem 
and the flight into Egypt. In such a 
home we read, “The child grew and 
waxed strong, filled with wisdom: and 
the grace of God was upon him.” 

If, with reverent imagination, we at- 
tempt to understand the elements that 
shaped the thinking of Jesus in these un- 
chronicled years of childhood, we shall 
find that they were few and simple and 
yet perfectly adapted to his growth in 
character and preparation for his work. 
Mother and father, unselfishly intent 
upon the care and happiness of such a 
child, must have learned continually 
more of God’s meaning in the duty and 
opportunity of life. The childhood of 
Jesus must have taught them how. to 
teach. 

They trained him.as a child of Israel in 
the duties of the law. “His fulfillment of 
all righteousness began from infancy. 
It was fed upon the study of the Bible in 
that old Hebrew tongue, which had long 
passed out of spoken use. Beginning 
with the ritual of sacrifice, it passed to 
history and prophecy, while its song-book 
was the book of Psalms. Untaught in 
the higher schools of his time, there was 
no one among the learned of Jerusalem 
who could draw from the store of remem- 
bered Scripture as he could for every 
need. 

His education and obedience included 
Work. The homes of the poor have little 
room for idle hands. There were daily 
tasks, younger children to be watched 
and tended, helpful companionship at 
the carpenter’s bench and probably in the 
tilling of the soil, and at last tools to be 


handled and a trade to be learned. His 
education included worship also. That 
custom of attending the meetings of the 
synagogue, which the gospel writers treat 
as a matter of course, did not grow up by 
chance. It was the child’s habit accepted 
by the mature will of the man. 

There must have been training of 
thought and observation in quiet hours. 
Outside the village were hills whose sum- 
mit showed the world from the peak of 
snow-clad Hermon to Carmel keeping 
watch above the sea. The sowing and 
reaping of the fields, tending of vine- 
yards and gathering of figs, the shepherd 
leading his flock and carrying the lambs 


in his bosom,-all the transition of brown 


plains into verdure, of dry fields into 
green of tender grass and bloom of scar- 
let anemone after the rains nourished the 
love of beauty in his soul. 

Through the street of Nazareth ran one 
of the routes of trade between the East 
and West. If Hermon and the distant 
levels of the sea had failed to carry his 
thought beyond the limits of the land, 
these travelers and merchants, with 
strange dress and speech, camels and 
bales, would have reminded him that 
there was a larger world outside of Israel, 
for which God also cared, It was enough 
for him—life work enough for any man— 
that Israel’s law should be fulfilled and 
Israel's hope accomplished, but he must 
have felt that this was no mere selfish- 
ness. It was rather the straight way 
toward fulfillment of God’s ‘promise to 
Abraham that in his seed should all the 
nations of the earth be blessed. The 
thought of pious obedience for the sake 
of Israel, so common in the teaching of 
the time, must soon have changed in his 
clear, childish mind into the thought of 
faithful life that Israel’s blessing might 
become the blessing of the world. 

As we read the story of his first visit to 
Jerusalem we feel that he must long have 
passed beyond the point where all his 
questions found a ready answer from the 
loving heart and lips of Mary. Among 
all the notices of her life there is no sug- 
gestion that she was a woman of high in- 
tellectual, as she was unquestionably of 
great spiritual, gifts. She pondered all 
things in her heart. Her memory held 
fast every least word that had been 
spoken, but intellectually the child. must 
soon have passed beyond the mother’s 
understanding, so that many of his ques- 
tions found their earliest utterance in the 
temple with the doctors of the law." Even 
this wish for larger teaching and deeper 
insight than they could give, this neces- 
sity for being in his Father’s house, 
mother and father could not understand. 

Yet “he went down with them ard 
came to Nazareth; and he was subject 
unto them.”’ His hour had not yet come. 
His honor and obedience grew out of an 
affection and gratitude that did not stop 
to weigh the lack of perfect understand- 
ing. They were rooted in God’s law, 
which it was his delight to keep. It be- 
came him to fulfill all righteousness, to 
perform all service, and obedience to 
these two, who more than any others 
whot he knew loved and obeyed the will 
of God, must have been his constant 
pleasure. In al! simplicity of heart and 
readiness of will he fulfilled his duty as a 
son, while “he advanced in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.” 
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Quiet Talks with Earnest 
People in My Study * 


BY REV. CHARLES E, JEFFERSON 
Vv. THE SERMON 


I think I heard one of you say a little 
while ago that in your opinion the preach- 
ing of today does not come up to the de- 
mands of the times. I knew you would 
say that, and I agree with you. A great 
many ministers are just as certain of that 
as you are. It is not enough to say, as is 
often done, that the preaching of today is 
far superior to that of any preceding age. 
As a statement this is true, but as an ar- 
gument it is fallacious. It does not cover 
the case. The vital question is, Has 
preaching in the last half-century kept 
pace with the general advance in culture ? 
and to this question the answer, I think, 
must be, No. That the average preaching 
in America today is far below the legiti- 
mate demand of the pews is, to my mind, 
a fact which cannot be successfully evaded. 

You laymen, I imagine, are generally 
agreed that there is something wrong 
with the sermon. You find it difficult to 
say just what is lacking, but of the lack 
you are altogether certain. You do not 
agree among yourselves when you offer 
explanations, and I am afraid many of 
your explanations will not bear analysis. 
Some of you say that the cause of all the 
trouble is laziness, others say stupidity, 
others say profundity, others say other- 
worldliness, while still others of you con- 
fess that you are all at sea and do not 
know how to diagnose a disease so com- 
plicated and distressing. You are sure of 
one thing, and that is that the culprit is 
the preacher. 

It must be confessed that there are 
sluggards in the pulpit. But there would 
not be so many if the laymen did their 
duty and drove these sluggards out. 
There is also an occasional minister who 
has not many convolutions in the gray 
matter of the brain. But these men con- 
stitute so small a minority of the modern 
army of preachers that we may drop 
them from our discussion and pass on to 
consider the alleged sin of preaching ser- 
mons too profound. 

When laymen fail to take an interest in 
their pastor’s sermons and try to follow 
his arguments in vain they are some- 
times generous enough to attribute their 
failure to their own stupidity and their 
pastor’s extraordinary powers of think- 
ing. It is eomforting to many laymen to 
feel that their pastor’s sermons are pro- 
found, even though the sermons fail to 
give them either light or strength. And 
occasionally a clergyman, doomed by his 
limitations to preach to a drowsy dozen, 
consoles himself with the delusion that 
it is nothing but the profundity of his 
thought which prevents the common peo- 
ple from listening to hjm gladly. 

But no sermon ever fails because of its 
depth. The deep preachers whom nobody 
cares to hear are not deep at all. He isa 
shallow man who, commissioned to bear a 
message to the people, fails to speak that 
message in a language which the people 
can understand. A man capable of keen 
thought sees: at once that it is his busi- 
ness to preach sermons which will feed 
and build up the men to whom he speaks. 
A preacher only dimly understood is no 
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preacher at all. It is au awful condem- 
nation on a preacher to say that-his ser- 
mon is above the comprehension of the 
congregation to which it is delivered. 
No minister has ever yet been ham- 
pered by excessive profundity of thought. 
Many, however, have been handicapped 
by ignorance in the use of words. It is not 
excessive thought but defective language 
which puts people to sleep and empties 
the pews. The plainest congregation can 
take in the greatest thoughts which the 
brainiest thinker can clothe in words. 
The sublimest conceptions can be ex- 
pressed in homely sentences. The two 
profoundest preachers whom America has 
yet produced, Henry Ward Beecher and 
Phillips Brooks, were also the simplest in 
language and the most easily understood. 

Simplicity is one of the marks of great- 
ness. So it has been from the beginning. 
Jesus of Nazareth, whose eyes pierced the 
depths, spoke always in familiar words, 
and never did he rise higher than when 
talking to an unlettered woman who gave 
him a drink at the well. What is taken 
for profundity of thought in the pulpit is 
often only technicality of language. The 
simplest thoughts may become obscure 
when couched in language which is cloudy. 
It is the misfortune of ministers that 
throughout their seminary course they 
read almost exclusively heavily Latinized 
English and become addicted to the use 
of the dialect of criticism and the patois 
of philosophy. Unconsciously to himself 
a clergyman often drops the language of 
the home and the street and speaks the 
language of the schools. Unless he keeps 
a sharp and constant eye upon his lan- 
guage and reads with care the most human 
novelists and sweetest poets he will find 
himself preaching in some other language 
than that wherein his congregation were 
born. There are no Pentecostal miracles 
unless preacher and people speak the 
same language. You are to be pitied, 
brethren, if your preacher preaches to 
you in the technical vocabulary of mod- 
ern science or the cold and abstract 
phrases of metaphysics. 

Nor are you correct when you say 
preachers are too doctrinal. Many are 
not doctrinal enough. It is doctrine 
which a preacher is ordained to preach. 
If he ceases to be doctrinal his occupa- 
tion is gone. The great doctrines of the 
Christian faith—such as the fatherhood 
of God, the deity of Christ, the presence 
and power of the Holy Spirit, the brother- 
hood of man, the forgiveness of sins, the 
judgment day, the life eternal—cannot be 
* preached too frequently. Congregations 
fed on doctrines such as:these have red 
biood and endurance. All others are 
scrawny and impotent. When you cry 
out against doctrinal preaching you are 
using the wrong adjective. You mean to 
say that you do not like preaching which 
is metaphysical or.speculative or scholas- 
tic. You have no taste for theories. You 
love truth. You are weary of specula- 
tions. You are hungry for facts. You 
do not want the guesses of men but the 
doctrines of Jesus.. You desire not only 
the sky ends but the earth ends of the 
gospel. And you ought to have them. 
Blessed are you if you have in your pul- 
pit a man who can breathe easily the 
difficult air of the steep mountain tops of 
spiritual experience, and who can tell you 
on the Lord’s Day, in the sweet, familiar 
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words of home, the things which he has 
seen and heard. 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 

Outward Calm 

During a month of storm and fog at 
Cape Elizabeth last August hundreds of 
people went out on the rocks to watch 
for the coming of the North Atlantic 
squadron, and glasses were constantly 
lifted seaward that they might, through 
the mist, sight the expected cruisers. 
Suddenly, one Sunday afternoon, the fog 
lifted, and there was the stately proces- 
sion. Seven great white ships glided 
steadily over the gleaming sea, the black 
smoke from their funnels trailing clear 
across the horizon. It was not tilla sail- 
ing vessel passed nearer the shore that 
we knew how great they were or how 
swiftly they moved. Hundreds of guns, 
thousands of seamen and millions of dol- 
lars came into Portland harbor that sum- 
mer’s day. Everybody looked for the 
Maine, and with the local pride that often 
exists in a name compared her favorably 
with all the others. In the illumination 
of the harbor and war vessels a few even- 
ings later, not even the flagship was more 
beautifully jeweled with electric lights 
than the Maine. Double arches gleamed 
over her decks, and up in the rigging 
twin stars flashed. Today her shattered 
wreck lies in hostile waters, and instead 
of fairy wreaths of twinkling lights 
are funeral. wreaths and falling tears. 
The hews’odf the disaster, when received 
in Washington, made of the 17th the 
real Ash Wednesday. Invitations to the 
White House receptions and to all lesser 
gatherings were recalled, flags were. at 
half mast, and sorrow struggled with in- 
dignation in all that was spoken and 
written. The President and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, by their wise conserv- 
atism, are holding the Administration 
steady during the stress of the times. 
The Secretary of State ages rapidly and 
has not been well of late. The Secretary 
of War has been out of town and is 
slowly recovering from a long illness. 
The pressure is so strong that he is in 
danger of resuming work too soon. The 
majority of both Houses are with the 
President in his determination that crime 
must be proved before it is punished. At 
the same time, word has been passed 
around to all army and navy men to hold 
themselves ready for active service. A 
great deal of work has been quietly done 
during the past few years in the way of 
coast defenses, and I am told by one who 
knows that the country is in much better 
condition to resist invasion than is gen- 
erally understood. Mrs. Long is leading 
in a movement to aid the families of those 
who have perished, and sorrow over what 
has befallen our gallant seamen is pro- 
found. 
The Heroes Gone 

Thoughts of the immortal Lincoln and 
the great Washington are fittingly pro- 
jected into such a time as this, On the 
birthnight of the former the banquet- 
room of the Loyal Legion was decorated 
with flags, crossed sabers and stands of 
arms, while the platform bristled with 
mortars, cannon balls and a Gatling gun. 
The menu cards were in the form of tiny 
shelter tents, and the tables looked like a 
miniature bivouac in a flower garden. 
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The greater part of the 500 present had 
seen active service on land or sea, ang 
are ready for it again if the need arises, 
On the eve of Washington’s Birthday the 
Choral Society gave a treat to the music 
lovers of Washington by a concert ip 
which the selections from oratorios, the 
old hymns, solos and choruses were all 
by American composers. 

Women in Council 

Badges and bunting, colonial teas and 
stormy sessions mark, as usual, the Na. 
tional Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The meetings are 
held in one of the largest opera houses; 
the platform is filled with the officers, 
whose rank is indicated by various in. 
signia. The boxes are reserved for former 
officers and a very select number of in. 
vited guests. The delegates sit in the 
orchestra seats, and their States are indi- 
cated by blue banners with gilt lettering, | 
Visitors are admitted to the galleries 
only and must reach them by an outside 
stairway, a separate entrance and two 
more flights of steps inside. Yet when 
Mrs. Stevenson, the president general, 
strikes the gavel at ten in the morning 
there is scarcely standing room in the 
galleries. The rustle of satin gowns and 
silk petticoats, the excited chatter that 
suddenly breaks forth and the many 
blows of the gavel that are required to 
shut it up make it impossible to get 
much notion of what is going on. Occa- 
sionally a strained voice from the pit 
shrieks out something that every one in 
the house can hear, but usually it is the 
voice of some one out of order. 

The great work of the congress appears 
to be the election of officers. Mrs. Ste- 
venson, after serving for “four tempes- 
tuous years,” js no longer eligible. The 
ex-vice-president has spent many hours 
in the galleries this week intently watch- 
ing the admirable manner in which his 
wife presides. The fund for the Conti- 
nental Hall is nearing $50,000, The re- 
ception on the 22d at the Arlington was a 
brilliant affair as regards dress and appre- 
ciation of one’s ancestry. Miss Dempsey 
of New York, the recently crowned queen 
of the Holland Dames, was there in her 
coronation robes. The rival candidates 
for the office of president general had 
each their hundreds of constituents and 
were evidently striving to win votes. 
The President and Mrs. McKinley re- 
ceived the Daughters at noon on the day 
of the balloting. It was something of a 
trial to cut short the verbose and extrav- 
agant speeches of nomination even to go 
as invited guests. to the White House. 
The parlors were all thrown open. The 
Daughters speedily returned to their con- 
test, in which there is as much wire- 
pulling as at any political convention. 
It is a marvel that so many women of 
cultured minds and common sense have 
time, interest and money to prolong these 
congresses. The annual meeting of the 
Children of the Revolution was interest- 
ing, from the story of the woods from 
which a new gavel had been made to the 
dancing of the minuet by the little people. 

The Women’s Suffrage Convention that 
preceded the meeting of the Daughters 
was its fiftieth anniversary and the meet- 
ings were largely retrospective. Miss Wil- 
lard’s death was announced the second 
day and the loss is asore one. The drift 
iug years have brought a gentle loveable 
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ness to Miss Anthony’s strong and unique 
ty. At her birthday luncheon 
given by Mrs. McLean, and again at the 
reception of the D. A. R., she discarded 
the shawl that she usually wears hugged 
tightly over her'spare shoulders, and wore 
in its place a cape of rich white lace. 
The marble figures of Mrs. Stanton and of 
Lucretia Mott were scarcely whiter than 
the face of Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
There are energetic women of another 
generation coming to the front who claim 
that women’s suffrage is marching on, 
but the feeble voices and frail forms of 
the pioneers indicate that they will not 
be here to see it. The Congress of the 
Dp. A. R. is an object lesson in what may 
be expected when suffrage is universal. 
Squeezed in between these two conven- 
tions was the meeting of the Women’s 
Press Association, which now prefixes the 
word National to its title. 

Leaders of Thought Who Speak in Beth Continents 

Rev. J. H. Barrows, D.D., General 
Booth and Rev. F. B. Meyer have all 
been here within a few weeks, and their 
audiences were only limited by the size 
of the churches in which they spoke. 
General Booth and Dr. Meyer are alike 
in that their lives, which began in Eng- 
land, are consecrated to Christ’s work 
in the world. Their appearance and 
methods are in strong contrast. The one 
is loose-jointed, strong-featured and full- 
bearded. The smooth face and rosy com- 
plexion of the other are in keeping with 
his gentle voice and beaming smile. Gen- 
eral Booth searches for the masses in the 
slums, and digs out the submerged tenth. 
The people come to Dr. Meyer, and he 
speaks and writes for the nine-tenths. 
Both took the office of chaplain at the 
Capito], and the general had quite a re- 
ception afterward from the senators. 

The very newest fad here are the ‘ Don’t 
Worry Circles.” They include both sexes 
and all ages, are unofficered, hence with- 
out politics. The basic thought is Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount, and the little book 
that treats well-known principles in a 
common sense way has the catching title, 
Don’t Worry. Its author, Rev. Theodore 
Seward, is in town, and cannot get away 
for the numbers of people who desire to 
meet him and learn how to extend this 
philosophy of living. He is in the posi- 
tion of one who wakes to find himself 
famous, and who does not know exactly 
what to do about it. The book has fallen 
into public favor as a stone dropped into 
ath and the Circles are forming them- 
Selves. 


In and Around Boston 


The Hawaiian Question 

Seats were at a premium at a meeting of the 
Congregational Club in Lorimer Hall last 
Monday evening, and an unusual number of 
women availed themselves of the invitation 
to occupy seats in the gallery during the after 
supper exercises. This large attendance be- 
tokened a keen interest in the subject of the 
evening, The Hawaiian Republic and Its Fu- 
ture Relations to the United States. This was 
ably discussed by both a friend and an op- 
ponent of annexation. Before the discussion 
Rev. W. H. Bolster read a spicy report for the 
outlook committee. The new president, John 
Herbert, Esq., fulfilled his duties acceptably. 

The point of view from which Rev. A. S. 
Twombly, D.D., surveyed the problem of 
Hawaii was that of the religious and mis- 
sionary interests involved, and of our respon- 


personali 





sibility as a freedom-loving, gospel-extending 


and Christian nation. These, he argued, 
would be greatly served by United States con- 
trol, the legitimacy and expediency of which 
were dwelt upon. Issue was squarely taken 
with the statements in the recent book of the 
ex-queen concerning the land-grabbing dispo- 
sition of the sons of the missionaries. Per 
contra, worthy and generous elements in their 
character were exalted. 

Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman, who opposed 
annexation, declared that the question was 
essentially political. If we annex Hawaii for 
missionary purposes we ought, for the same 
reason, to annex all the Pacific islands. He 
proceeded to combat the idea that the United 
States needs to take such a course in order to 
maintain its naval supremacy in the Pacific or 
to conserve our commercial interests. The 
incapacity for self-government of the present 
heterogeneous population of the islands was 
emphasized. A policy of annexation would 
consistently have no limits, and in adopting it 
we would be arraying ourselves with the land- 
grabbing nations of the earth. 

The final feature of the evening was a dis- 
play of pleasing stereopticon views, furnished 
and explained by Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, 
Hawaiian consul. 


Chelsea’s Farewell to Mr. Jefferson 

As the time has approached when the Cen- 
tral Church of Chelsea should hear Rev. C. E. 
Jefferson for the last time as its pastor, the 
expressions of regret and appreciation from 
the church people of the city and from the 
whole community have been increasingly out- 
spoken. Last Sunday being the pastor’s final 
day of services in the city, a magnificent con- 
gregation of 1,566 persons attended morning 
worship, filling every seat in the house, be- 
sides many extra chairs at the front and on 
the pulpit platform, and lining three walls of 
the church on the floor and in the gallery with 
standing attendants. The congregation was 
altogether one of the finest testimonials of in- 
terest and well wishing that could have greeted 
the pastor. After the baptism of about ten 
infants Mr. Jefferson preached from the text, 
‘*For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son,” thus appropriately voic- 
ing again the message which he has faithfully 
preached for ten years to his people. The 
communion service followed the sermon and 
thirteen new members were received, about 
ten on confession. In the evening a church 
prayer meeting was held, with an attendance 
of about 800. Throughout the day no fare- 
well utterances were made in a public way. 
Two weeks ago, the pastor's resignation hav- 
ing been accepted, resolutions were adopted 
expressing the sorrow with which the church 


parts with its pastor. A committee of nine. 


persons has been appointed to supply the pul- 
pit and to secure a new pastor, and a second 
committee of sixteen persons, including an 
equal number of men and women, has been 
chosen to advise with the first, but to have 16 
authority in the actual choice of a successor. 
The citizens of Chelsea took advantage of the 
public reception given by the Women Work- 
ers to the pastor and his wife, last week, to 
say farewell. The mayor and members of the 
board of aldermen attended, besides other 
prominent men and the pastors of the other 
city churches. Tasteful decorations, music 
and light refreshments were pleasant addi- 
tions to the occasion. Last Thursday even- 
ing Mr. Jefferson read before a large audience 
a number of original poems written during 
the six or seven years after he was sixteen 
years of age. He was dismissed by council 
on Feb. 28, with resolutions warmly sympa- 
thizing with the church in its loss and com- 
mending him heartily to the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church in New York. 


Problems of the Immediate Future in Japan 

The maintenance of an independent nation- 
ality is considered by Dr. D. C. Greene, the 
main speaker at the Monday Ministers’ Meet 
ing, to be the first problem which confronts 
Japan today. The first effort of Russia, after 
securing an open port on the Pacific, will be 
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to crush the island nation, and it is to resist 
this hostile intent that Japan is increasing 
the size of her navy. Closely related to this 
problem is the second, that of the develop- 
ment of Japan’s industrial and commercial 
interests. Unless this can be maintained at a 
steady rate the financial strength of the coun- 
try will not be equal to the demands made 
upon it by its naval and military departments. 
In speaking of the moral problem Dr. Greene 
illustrated the inadequacy of the so-called 
“* Japanese ethics,” based on loyalty to the 
emperor, to meet the broadening civilization 
of the nation. He cited many instances of 
the growth of Christian influences and the 
adoption of Christian standards among all 
classes of the people, and quoted the remark 
of an acute German missionary that no soci- 
ety had done so much good, or good that 
would last so long, as had the American 
Board in Japan. The future of Christianity 
in Japan, Dr. Greene believes, will be identi- 
cal with its future in the United States and 
England. 

At the close of Dr. Greene’s address, Dr. 
Yonan of the Nestorian mission in Persia 
was given ten minutes in which to speak of 
mission work in his country. He denounced 
as untrue and greatly to be deplored many 
statements made by President Andrews and 
others in reference to the uselessness of mis- 
sion work among Mohammedans. 


Dr. Barrows Speaks to Representative Bostonians 

Boston Christians of all creeds and denomi- 
nations had an opportunity of hearing Dr. 
J. H. Barrows speak upon his Asiatic trip 
and the convictions growing out of it in Shaw- 
mu‘ Church last week. Dr. Barton, who pre- 
sided over the meeting, announcei thaé invi- 
tations had been sent to various bodies of 
Christians. The Roman Catholics and’ Epis- 
copalians were obliged to decline because of 
services in observance of Asi Wednesday in 
their own churches, but the large gathering 
numbered men and women belonging to the 
other denominations, as well as a considera- 
ble number of Congregational ters and 
missionary workers. Dr. ws’s address 
was substantially the same as that given be- 
fore the Boston Congregational Club a few 
weeks ago on the Christian Battle in Asia. 
To most, if not all, of his hearers it was the 
strongest, most intelligent, most hopeful testi- 
mony to the opportunity and power of Chris- 
tian missions they had ever heard. Its effect 
was to make them rejoice in being in the 
ranks of American Christians who have al- 
ready given their lives and money to establish 
the.kingdom of Christ in the old world, and 
to whom India and China and Japan must 
look for salvation in the future. 
The Young Men’s Congregational Ciub 

* Patriotic night’’ was observed last week 
Wednesday at the Copley Square Hotel, a 
good attendance being recorded. After the 
reception and the social dinner hour Presi- 
dent Boyden presented the speakers. Mr. 
Orlendo W. Dimick, master of the Wells 
School, Boston, gave an especially timely talk 
on Glimpses of Army Life, touching upon the 
features of the camp, march, battle and prison 
life of the soldier. Postmaster H. A. Thomas 
of Boston followed with an energetic address 
on the spirit and service of good citizenship, 
touching somewhat upon current topics which 
are agitating the public mind at present. 
The “ members’ forum,” a new feature re- _ 
cently introduced into the club, which offers 
an opportunity for every member to express 
his opinion regarding some live present day 
topic, drew out a brief discussion of the ques- 
tion Is the Duty of a Man to His Church 
Greater than to His Municipality or His Coun- 
try? Several new members were proposed. 





In all religious movements, especially when 
they become excited and widespread, I would 
insist on family worship being at once estab- 
lished. Willingness to begin it and to prefer 
it to excited meetings is a good criterion.— 
John Duncan. 





The Great Volunteer Convention 
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An Unprecedented Gathering of Students in Cleveland, Feb. 23-27 


The third quadrennial international conven- 
tion of the student volunteers has been by far 
the most profitable convention yet held. The 
attendance at Detroit in 1894 was about 1,100. 
More than 2,000 gathered at Cleveland. Fully 
1,500 were received as guests, and not less than 
500 provided for themselves. Through the 
Y. M. C. A. the Christian people of Cleve- 
land exercised from first to last a gracious 
hospitality. The Grays’ Armory, a building 
near the center of the city which will easily 
hold 3,000 persons, was fitted up with chairs 
and a platform and adorned with the flags of 
the various nations for the main sessions of 
the convention. At these sessions one had 
to go early in order to get a seat. There were 
overflow meetings hardly inferior in interest 
to those held in the armory. The sectional 
meetings each afternoon, where such topics 
as missions in India, in China, in Africa, the 
evangelistic problem in missions, the educa- 
tional problem and medical missions were 
considered, were of surpassing interest. It 
was a real loss that one could not attend all 
these meetings. Delegations were advised to 
separate so that some might be present at each 
of these afternoon conferences and thus be 
able to report to each other. 

Mr. John R. Mott presided at the main ses- 
sions, while men of special prominence in 
some particular field were selected to preside 
at the afternoon conferences. Mr. Mott kept 
the audience in perfect order from beginning 
to end and held the speakers strictly to the 
time allotted to them. The addresses were 
therefore, almost without exception, direct, 
clear, carefully arranged, intensely earnest, 
practical and spiritual. The young men spoke 
quite as well as, perhaps one might say better 
than, the older. They got at the heart of their 
subject sooner and gave more information on 
the topic assigned to them than men twice 
their years seemed able todo. They made no 
tpologies and kept clear of introductions and 
perorations. They seemed to know what they 
wanted to say, and that they said in the few- 
est possible words. One could not but feel in 
listening to them that the cause of Christ is 
not likely to suffer when represented by the 
yonng people who belong to the student vol- 
unteer bands. The program for every session 
was prepared beforehand but not announced, 
and from it there was no variation. No time 
was set apart for discussion, although at the 
conferences questions previously written out 
and sent up to the platform were answered by 
the persons present most competent to furnish 
the information desired. The atmosphere of 
the meeting was spiritual, but there was 
nothing like a pretension to superior piety. 
The spirit of the meeting was indicated in 
the three mottoes prominent in the hall, one 
over the platform behind the speakers, the 
missionaries and educators, ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come,’’ and one on either wall, ‘‘ The evangeli- 
zation of the world in this generation,” and 
over against it, ‘Thy people shall be willing 
in the day of thy power.” 

At the opening session Mr. Mott said that 
the key to the convention was devotion to 
Christ and its most important feature dedica- 
tion anew to his service. Hence the appro- 
priateness of Rev. F. B. Meyer’s theme, Lord, 
Speak to Me. He divided his time into three 
periods of half an hour each. In the first he 
spoke of separation from known evil, in the 
second of the fullness to be had in Christ, and 
in the third of the claim we may make for the 
anointing with the Holy Spirit for pentecostal 
service. The address was in his well-known 
vein, and made a profound impression. 

The main address of the evening was by 
Rev. Dr. David J. Burrill of New York on 
the inadequacy of the non-Christian religions 
tosavethe world. They all lack, as he pointed 
out, a clear sense of sin and fail to provide 
any method for ridding one of it. He swept 
the entire field of religious history in his gen- 


eralizations, and put his finger upon the weak 
place in all the so-called ethnic religions. 

Thursday morning Rev. Douglass E. Thorn- 
ton of Great Britain, now under appointment 
by the Church Missionary Society, gave an 
account of the volunteer movement across the 
water. All told, there are in Scotland, Ire- 
land and England 460 volunteers, those wait- 
ing to go as physicians exceeding those who 
are ready to go as ministers. As the general 
topic of the morning was the qualifications 
needed in a missionary, Dr. Ewing, president 
of a Presbyterian college in north India, was 
asked to name some of them. In addition to 
an appreciation of the difficulties to be over- 
come in the field {o which one is to be sent, 
he said one should have power to acquire a 
strange language, definite views as to settled 
points in evangelical faith, experience in prac- 
tical Christian work, tact in dealing with men 
and ability to organize converted natives into 
a permanent force for preaching the gospel. 

Thursday evening was devoted to a consid- 
eration of the problem of the non-Christian 
world. Mr. Thornton described Africa, its 
extent, its pressing needs, the difficulties in 
the way of giving its peoples the gospel, the 
work already done, the encouragements we 
have and the possibility, if we are willing to 
take hold of the work at once and with faith, 
of evang+lizing it within the generation. 

Rev. S. W. Swemer of England spoke hope- 
fully, but with no lack of discernment in re- 
gard to the difficulties of the problem, of reach- 
ing the Mohammedans. He dwelt upon the 
startling fact that while Turkey controls only 
eighteen millions of Mohammedans Queen 
Victoria and the Queen of Holland control 
102 millions. He pointed to the further fact 
that Mohammedanism is divided both intel- 
lectually and politically, and that success 
already obtained is prophetic of further and 
greater victories. Rev. H. P. Beach gave a 
clear and instructive account of the difficulties 
which the system of Confucianism presents to 
the spread of the gospel in China, and Rev. 
R. P. Wilder of the tremendous foe the mis- 
sionary meets in India in Brahmanism. 

In the discussion of the money problem of 
missions, Friday morning, there was the same 
directness as in the treatment of the other 
topics already presented to the convention. 
Bishop Ninde, president of the Epworth 
League, frankly recognized the need of money 
and yet deprecated the necessity of dwelling 
upon the ways and means for obtaining it. 
He pointed to the fact that public sentiment 
is against the hoarding of wealth or the use of 
it for selfish purposes merely, and suggested 
that it were better for a minister, instead of 
trying to restrain a business man in his 
efforts to become rich, to give him a new and 
higher motive to control the efforts he is 
putting forth. Dr. A. F. Schauffler defined 
money as one’s self, illustrating his definition 
by saying that a week’s wages in one’s pocket 
represent a week of one’s self, one’s energy, 
industry, ability, and that the true estimate 
of money is formed when we see what it will 
accomplish when rightly used. Men are to 
give not a tithe, as Jacob gave, but as the 
Lord asks us to give. Mr. D. E. Thornton 
gave the history of the marvelous increase in 
the income of the Church Missionary Society 
the last ten years, and in the number of its 
workers, as an illustration of the reward 
which comes in answer to prayer and to faith. 
Ten years ago, he said, the managers of the 
society, having been introduced to the atmos- 
phere created by the Keswick movement, de- 
cided to send out all who might offer them- 
selves who were spiritually qualified to go. 
The hope was cherished that by 1900 there 
might be 1,000 missionaries in the field. The 
result has been that the income ofthe society 
has increased fully $300,000 a year, that al- 
ready 1,013 missionaries are at work abroad 


and 156 others have been accepted, that for , 


this increase in the European force in the 
field there is a corresponding increase in the 
native force and that abundant means are jp 
hand to meet the enlarged expense. 

Then Mr. Wilder dwelt upon the privilege 
of the student volunteer to secure his own sup- 
port from friends or the churches before leay. 
ing the country. It is a real advantage to the 
churches to have this new interest in missions 
awakened in their members and it is no disad. 
vantage to the volunteer to secure his own 
support, especially when that is done so as 
not to diminish the ordinary gifts to the mis. 
sionary societies. 

The session Friday evening was set apart to 
the raising of money for the work of the yol- 
unteers during the coming four years. A 
tender and appropriate address on the meap- 
ing of the movement to very different classes 
of people was made by Robert E. Speer of the 
Presbyterian Board, and another by Mr. Mott 
and then, cards having been distributed, 
pledges for payment by the year for four 
years were called for, the result of which was 
that over $7,000 in sums varying from $2 to 
$1,000 were obtained. To this sum substan. 
tial additions were made before the conven. 
tion adjourned. Another feature of this ses- 
sion was the warm and hearty address of 
Bishop Dudley of Kentucky. 

Saturday morning was set apart for the con- 
sideration of the responsibility which the 
church owes to those connected with this 
movement of the students and to those who 
may be affected by it. A capital address, full 
of striking expressions and evincing under- 
standing of the situation, on the responsibility 
we are under to the colored youth in school, 
college and seminary in the South, was de- 
livered by a colored man, Professor Brown 
of Gammon Institute, Atlanta, Ga. He made 
it clear tbat the one great need of the colored 
people is not more industrial training, but 
training that shall raise up moral and spir- 
itual leaders. Gen. James A. Beaver, ex-gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, in a speech brim- 
ming over with wit and full of good points, 
sought to impress laymen with a sense of 
their responsibility to sustain and help for- 
ward the movement, and after him Dr. F. E. 
Clark spoke of the responsibilities resting 
upon the young people themselves in view of 
the movement. While all the addresses de 
serve a full report, one; by Dr. Cuthbert Hall 
on the responsibility of colleges and theologi- 
cal seminaries, ought to be printed in every 
religious paper in the-land. Only the four 
propositions which he developed can here be 
given. These were: (1) the hope of a larger 
extension of missions in the near future chiefly 
rests upon the co-operation of the student 
class; (2) academic life contains influences 
which are likely to give direction to the tastes 
and sympathies of later life; (3) the predom- 
inant influence in college life and life in the 
theological seminary is not that which would 
naturally direct the mind to the world-wide 
work of evangelization ; (4) larger opportuni- 
ties for the study of missions in college and 
the seminary should therefore be provided. 

The denominational rallies Saturday after- 
noon, nearly thirty in all, some of them very 
large, were full of interest and profit. Satur- 
day evening the main hall was again crowded 
to listen to a soul-stirring address from Mr. 
Robert Speer, and on Sunday morning the 
delegates had the pleasure of listening to @ 
sermon from Dr, Cuthbert Hall, and of meet- 
ing in the evening for farewell words and 
encouragement for the work with which the 
next four years are to be filled. Most of the 
pulpits in Cleveland and vicinity were occu- 
pied on Sunday by visiting brethren. Inade 
quate as this description of one of the great 
missionary gatherings is, perhaps enough has 
been said to mark it as one of the most hope 
ful signs of the times. 


Cleveland, Ohio. FRANKLIN, 
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In and Around New York 


Dr. Van Dyke’s Fifteen Years 

Several cities have a Brick Church, but no 
city has just such a Brick Church as this. A 
long history; a conservative theology and a 
stil] more conservative tradition ; a congrega- 
tion at once intellectual and spiritual; a fam- 
ily church and yet a resort for a very large 
number of young men who spend a few years 
in New York and then go to the ends of the 
world, at least the world of America, taking 
their culture, their aspirations, their ideals 
with them; a man who is poet, preacher and 
pastor, and great in all; and a prosperity that 
was never so substantial, so ambitious, so 
spiritual as now—that is New York’s Brick 
Church. What a pity that every church in 
every city, village-and country hamlet is not a 
Brick Church! Some members of the congre- 
gation gave a splendid organ. It was used for 
the first time Sunday before last. Why the first 
time then is explained by a silver plate on its 
front, which records that it was a memorial of 
gratitude for the helpful pastorate of Henry 
Van Dyke on the fifteenth anniversary of that 
pastorate’s beginning. ‘ 

Dr. Abbott’s Lectures on Paul : 

It is not to be denied that Dr. Abbott’s pres- 
ent course of lectures on Paul have somehow 
failed to attract the usual amount of popular 
notice. They have also failed, so far as can 

- be learned, to prove the feature in Brook yn 
church circles that many previous Plymouth 
winter courses have been. There is no way 
to account for these facts, for facts they seem 
to be, unless we charge them to that fickleness 
to which the public mind is subject, for unde- 
niably the Pauline lectures have been among 
the ablest ever given by Dr. Abbott from the 
Plymouth pulpit. As proof that this is so 
may be cited the fact that the lectures have 
had a very marked influence upon the congre- 
gation. For example, to the question half- 
hour which follows each lecture it is the rule, 
never obtaining before, that practically the 
whole congregation remains. The lecture 
given Feb. 13 was one of the longest eve: de- 
livered by Dr. Abbott in any pulpit. Yet the 
attention never for a moment flagged, and the 
keen enjoyment of the congregation was most 
apparent. These congregations are and have 
been throughout the course limited only by 
the size of the church. 


Federation Making Headway 

For some years there has been a small fed- 
eration of lower East Side church workers, 
having as one of its leaders Rev. John B. 
Devins, until recently pastor of a small chapel 
in East Fourth Street. It has done good work 
and been of no little help in prosecuting the 
difficult labors of this overcrowded section. 
Recently it voted to become a part of the 
Federation of Churches and Christian Work- 
ers, a larger organization, having Mr. Spencer 
Trask as its president and Rev. Walter Laid- 
law as its executive officer. It is this federa- 
tion that has made the two or three remarka- 
ble canvasses, and the one before which Dr. 
Berry spoke while here in November. With 
added strength some new canvasses are to be 
undertaken. These canvasses go into every 
possible detail of sociology, especially with 
relation of people to the churches, and advan- 
tage is derived from it by all churches. The 
canvassers, who are now salaried employés 
and not volunteers from the churches, as at 
first, are uniformly well treated by the people, 
although they go among the very worst ele- 
ments and ask the most personal of questions. 


Five Members of the Session Remain 

The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has 
Teceived the resignation of another member 
of the session, making nine in all. This last 
one was cabled from Europe, where the mem- 
ber happens to be traveling. There are six- 
teen members in all, according to the list, but 
88 one did not qualify and one has died but 
five remain. The families of nearly all those 
members who have resigned will, it is said 
upon authority, leave the church as well as 





the session. Efforts to induce any to recon- 
sider their resignations have proven futile. 
Romeyn Chapel, which the old session voted 
to close, will now, it is asserted, be kept open. 
It is located on East Fifteenth Street, and is 
not, as has been widely published, the one 
with which the now famous Jew, Hermann 
Warszawiak, is connected. The new friends 
of Dr. Hall, who are coming to his support 
and from among whom the vacancies in the 
session will be filled, are said to be promising 
adequate financial support, making the con- 
tinuance of the work of the chapel possible 
and, so it is stated, bringing up the revenues 
of the church itself to near their old level and 
thereby obviating the original cause of all the 
trouble. Those members of the old session 
who have resigned are setting a good example 
for other church officers when under public 
criticism by resolutely refusing to talk. This 
resolution they are sticking to, not alone as 
respects newspaper men, but in their rela- 
tions with their friends. 


Noon Hour Services on Week Days Increasing 

When it was proposed, ten or twelve years 
ago, to maintain noon heur services in old St. 
Paul’s Church, located in the heart of the 
banking quarter of Philadelphia, on all of 
the forty week days of Lent there were many 
head shakes and dire predictions. But men 
attended the services in large numbers, be- 
cause they were held from 12.10 to 12.50—a 
time that suited their convenience; because 
they invariably stopped on the minute an- 
nounced; because they were bright, with 
short and pointed addresses; and because 
there was a strong, latent religious feeling in 
the men’s hearts which the services satisfied. 
A second noon hour service was begun in the 
same city, and has proved even more success- 
ful than the first. The rector of one of these 
churches came to Brooklyn and brought his 
noon-huur service idea with him. Services 
were begun there last year and are continued 
this year, and the movement has now spread 
until during the present Lenten season such 
services are maintained in St. Louis, Lonis- 
ville, Utica, Wilmington, Del., Pittsburg, De- 
troit and New York—in some of these cities 
for the first time this year. The Trinity 
Church services, held at noon each day, have 
been so far more largely attended than ever. 
Formerly they were for men, but now they are 
attended in considerable numbers by women 
from the Wall Street and Broadway offices. 
In nearly all of these cities the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew is active in the work of inviting 
men to attend these services. 


In and Around Chicago 

The Literary Study of the Bible 

The main address at the Ministers’ Meet- 
ing was by Prof. R. G. Moulton. He insists 
that the literary study of the Bible should 
precede the historical or that of higher criti- 
cism, inasmuch as it is the form which deter- 
mines to a large extent the interpretation we 
are to give to many parts of it. He desires to 
have the Bible presented in its literary form 
of distinct poems, sonnets, dramas, histories, 
essays, letters, proverbs, speeches, etc. He 
recognized the excellence of the Revised Ver- 
sion, but insisted that much is yet to be done 
in arranging the Bible, through the aid of 
type, in such a form as to make its reading 
easy and attractive. 


Miss Willard’s Funeral 

The remains arrived in Chicago Wednesday 
morning, and by a guard of honor were at 
once taken to Willard Hall where they lay in 
state during the afternoon. The hall was ap- 
propriately decorated, but no other services 
were held in it than the singing of a few of 
the hymns which Miss Willard especially 
loved. The funeral was at Evanston in the 
First Methodist Church, of which Miss Wil- 
lard was a member, and was conducted by 
her pastor, Rev. Dr. Frank Bristol. There 
were four addresses—one by President Rog- 
ers on Miss Willard as a university woman 
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and an educator, one by Dr. Milton Terry on 
her character as a neighbor, one by Dr. Little 
on the place she filled as a public worker and 
another by Professor Bradley upon her char- 
acteristics as a woman and a friend. These 
addresses were by persons who have lng 
known Miss Willard and sympathized with 
her in all her work. The burial was at Rose 
Hill. 


Washington’s Birthday 

In accordance with its custom, the Union 
League provided patriotic services for forty- 
eight of the public schools. In the afternoon 
at the Auditorium there is always an address 
by some eminent speaker upon some impor- 
tant theme. This year the speaker was ex- 
President Harrison and his theme The Obli- 
gations of Wealth. It was handled with that 
thoroughness and fairness for which Mr. Har- 
rison has become famous. One of these obli- 
gations he declared to be an honest payment 
of taxes on whatever property one may pos- 
sess. He said that the great need of the time 
is a revision of tax laws in such a way that 
personal property, as well as real estate, shall 
pay its just tax, so that the rich as well as the 
poor or the moderately well-to-do shall pay 
their just proportion toward the public ex- 
penses. This resognition of one of the dan- 
gers of the times received the thoughtful at- 
tention and hearty approval of an audience 
which, more than any other gathered during 
the year, represents the private and corporate 
wealth of the city. 

Atthe evening banquet ex- Governor Ogglesby 
administered a severe rebuke in the name of 
Illinois for those even in high positions who, 
without any right claim to say what the peo- 
ple demand, by their inconsiderate statements 
hamper the President in the discharge of his 
duties and endanger the relation of nations 
which are at peace. Mr: Smith well said that 
“it is the obligation of patriotism at times to 
restrain popular frenzy as at other times to 
arouse popular feeling.’”” Mr. Harrison spoke 
to the same effect, and, better than all, the 
club, which is the most influential organiza- 
tion in the city, fully approved the views 


“which these speakers expressed. ° 


Interest in the Churches 

Less than a year ago Rev. D. D. Delong be- 
gan work in a neglected section on the South 
Side near 63d Street. Last Sunday he re- 
ceived seventeen persons to fellowship, thus 
making a church, not yet recognized, of eighty- 
two members. The services are held in a 
building intended for a store. The audiences 
are continually growing, and it is thought that 
by the time the organization is a year old it 
will have fully 100 members. Sunday evening 
a council was held for the recognition, as well 
as the organization, of a Congregational church 
at Grand Crossing, or 73d Street. Fifty-two 
persons entered into fellowship with each 
other. A little company who had worshiped 
together as Episcopalians heartily joined in 
the organization, and brought as a part of 
their contribution to its success the organ 
which they have been using. The work is 
under the care of Rev. Mr. Symonds, a United 
Brother, who prefers Congregationalism, as 
do the people whom he is serving. 

As a result of the labors of Evangelist H. F. 
Sayles, the Dougias Park Church, Rev. F. T. 
Lee, pastor, received on Sunday twenty-five 
members all but three of them upon confes- 
sion and one-half of them adults. Within 
thirteen months more than 100 have been re- 
ceived, and since the present pastorate began 
in 1894 250, Evening audiences are somewhat 
larger than those in the morning and fre- 
quently crowd the room. A monthly song 
service has been popular. Special attention 
is now to be given to Bible study as a training 
for those who have recently come into the 
church. 

Chicago, Ill. 


President De Garmo of Swarthmore Col- 
lege has been elected professor of the sci«e nce 
and art of education at Cornell University. 


FRANKLIN. 
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Remembrance 


My cup is the cup of sorrow, 
And, turn it as I will, 
The breath of the myrrh and aloes 
Clings to its sharp edge still ; 
But if ever I fain would leave it 
With the bitter dregs unquaffed, 
Jesus, I try to remember 
Thine was a harder draught! 


My path is beset with briars ; 
They tear my lagging feet ; 
Dark are the ways I wander, 
Cruel the foes I meet; 
But if ever I fain would linger, 
Then comes that face divine, 
Jesus, I try to remember 
A wearier road was thine! 


My cross is of fire and iron; 
It wounds to the very bone; 
But if to the top of Calvary 
I needs must climb alone, 
When the soul that I would have died for 
Turns, ice and stone, from me, 
Saviour of all, I remember 
A world rejected thee! 
—Ave Maria. 





A visit to the average 
Sunday school com- 
pels one to acknowl- 
edge that the church has been slow to 
take advantage of the new light which is 
being thrown on the child’s mental and 
spiritual development. To be sure, many, 
perhaps most, Sunday schools employ 
kindergarten methods in teaching the lit- 
tle ones, but what becomes of the older 
girls and boys? How many teachers 
know how to deal with them during the 
trying period of adolescence? It is not 
enough that a teacher be familiar with 
his Bible. He must understand, as a 
California kindergartner puts it, the 
spiritual growth of the child, how to store 
his memory, how to meet his love for 
stories, for history, music and poetry, 
and to discern and take advantage of his 
likes and dislikes. ‘“‘ But it isn’t possible 
to have professional educators at the 
head of all our classes,” objects some 
practical person. Certainly not. Neither 
is it possible for every mother to take a 
full course in kindergarten or psychology. 
Yet intelligent and well-read mothers 
are alive to the theories and methods of 
the new education. If all Sunday school 
teachers cannot, as Mrs. Eager suggests 
in her article this week, take a course 
in mental philosophy, they can surely 
seek enlightenment from child study ex- 
perts and wise parents. Whyshould they 
not subscribe for one of the educational 
periodicals as well as for a Sunday school 
paper? 


Child Study in Sun- 
day School 


A Great Mother is a just 
title for Frances Willard’s 
biography of her mother. 
She was indeed a remarkable woman, 
and in the daughter’s autobiography 
parents of girls will find many a helpful 
suggestion in connection with the train- 
ing and education of Frances and her 
sister Mary. One instance of the wise 
and tender home influences surrounding 
their girlhood was the tactful treatment 
of Frances’s sensitiveness in regard to 
her personal appearance. She says of 
herself in her youth: ‘All happy hopes 
were mine save one—I wasn’t a bit good 
looking.’’ In a comparison with her sis- 


Tact in the 
Pamily 





ter, who was remarkably attractive, she 
describes herself as being ‘thin, with 
sparse red hair, though mother never 
permitted me or any one else to call it 
red.’ Nevertheless, boys sometimes teas- 
ingly dubbed her ‘“‘redhead’’ and girls 
pitied her for being “homely.” Smart- 
ing from these taunts she would take 
refuge with her mother, who soothed her 
by the assurance that her hair was “like 
Grandfather Hill’s, which grew to be a 
lovely gold-brown color when he grew 
up,” and adding, “You are like him in 
every way, and he was the noblest look- 
ing man in all the country round.’”’ Then 
sister Mary would remind her of her 
“nice figure” and small hands and feet, 
and the brother also would come to the 
rescue with, “Never mind, Frank, if you 
aren’t the handsomest girl in school you 
are the smartest!’’ Thus home love and 
loyalty healed the sore spirit until the 
girl grew to womanhood and realized that 
beauty of expression, of manner, of ut- 
terance, of achievement, of character 
outweigh beauty of person even in the 
scales of society, to say nothing of celes- 
tial values. 


“If you had $5 all 
your own what would 
you do with it?’’ was 
the question put to 1,307 public school pu- 
pils in Springfield by Dr. G. E. Dawson. 
The fact that forty-four per cent. of the 
boys and girls would deposit the money 
in the bank shows that the New England 
spirit of thrift has not died out. If it may 
be taken as indicative of the sentiment 
and practice that prevails in their homes 
there is indeed cause for congratulation. 
Fifteen per cent. of the pupils examined 
would buy toys, thirteen per cent. cloth- 
ing, fourteen per cent. would spend the 
sum for others, six per cent. would buy 
books. A few would devote their money 
to travel, and a small number would pur- 
chase jewelry, fire-arms or something to 
eat. In commenting on these replies Dr. 
Dawson says the number who desire 
clothing is accounted for by the fact that 
many of the children are in need of some- 
thing better to wear. The figures show 
that the desire to go out into the world 
and the wish to buy books increase with 
age. That more girls than boys were to 
be found among the children who would 
spend for others would seem to show 
that the greater unselfishness of women 
is early manifested. But there is al- 
ways a question in conservative minds 
how many theories it is safe to build on 
such data. 


Memories of Miss Willard 


BY FRANCES J. DYER 

Abler pens than mine have already 
given an estimate of Frances Willard’s 
public career as organizer and leader of 
one of the most distinctive movements of 
the century. Her home life, her inimita- 
ble gifts as a teacher, the enrichment 
which came to her through travel and 
contact with cultivated minds the wide 
world over, are related in her autobiog- 
raphy. Be it mine to add a modest trib- 
ute to her marvelous influence for good 
by telling the story of our first meeting, 
more than a score of years ago, and of 
our last interview in the summer of 1896. 
In the years that intervened we met and 
corresponded occasionally, but these two 
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occasions will ever stand forth as endur. 
ing pictures in memory’s gallery. 

During the Moody and Sankey meetings 
in the winter of 1877 among the supple. 
mentary services were those at noon for 
women only in Park Street Church, led 
by Miss Willard. The newspapers of that 
time gave no detailed accounts of thoge 
minor gatherings although they attracted 
immense crowds. The reports of the 
Tabernacle services occupied columns of 
space daily, but the name of this woman 
whose fame has since sounded over two 
continents was scarcely mentioned. She 
did not remain in Boston through the cam- 
paign, but came again in the spring at Mr. 
Moody’s solicitation to assist in what was 
called the Christian Convention of New 
England. The first time I saw her was on 
a drizzly day the last of March, but the 
church, as usual, was packed. I sat on 
the front seat, where I caught every ex- 
pression of the mobile features and lost 
not a cadence of the sweet, resonant 
voice. She was then in the full flush of 
womanhood, and her address on the Word 
of God seemed to me the most finished 
and beautiful utterance that ever fell 
from the lips of a public speaker. Her 
winsome personality, added to rare spir- 
itual and mental gifts, carried everybody 
by storm. Her skillful use of illustra- 
tions and her apt quotations from both 
classic and current literature evinced a 
range of reading beyond that of any 
woman whom I had then met. 

Girls were drawn to her with an irre- 
sistible fascination. She made the Chris. 
tian life so joyous and her own nature 
carried so much inspiration that, like 
Stephen of old, none were able to with- 
stand the wisdom and the spirit with 
which she spoke. They flocked to her in 
swarms from the public schools at the 
meetings held specially for them at four 
in the afternoon. Never shall I forget 
how earnestly she pleaded with them to 
cultivate an acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures and to let alone unimportant and 
trivial books. 

I saw much of her during the weeks 
that followed. We sat side by side the 
night when John B. Gough swayed the 
multitude with his eloquence in the 
Tabernacle’:and again when Phillips 
Brooks preached his matchless sermon 
on obedience to the heavenly vision. 
Her face that night fairly shone as she 
followed the preacher’s torrent of words. 
Whén he reached the end, saying, with 
that peculiar uplift of his head, ‘‘ He who 
is disobedient to no heavenly vision at 
last has the very vision of the throne and 
of the golden streets and of the river of 
the water of life—now let us pray for 
that,” a fervent Amen burst from Miss 
Willard’s lips. 

She was the guest that season in 4 
beautiful home on Joy Street, and more 
than one young girl, burdened with a 
sense of sin, knelt with her there in 
prayer and made full surrender of her 
soul to Christ. It was in witnessing this 
personal work with individuals that I 
came to realize the depths of tenderness 
and womanly sweetness in Frances Wil- 
lard’s character. 

The last time we met was at Lady 
Henry Somerset’s home in Reigate. The 
members of The Congregationalist’s Pil- 
grimage party will recall the picture a8 
she stood in the grand entrance hall sut- 
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nded by emblems of titled ancestry 
a inherited wealth, her frail figure clad 
in a simple dress of blue serge, looking 


almost ethereal in her delicacy yet with . 


the same frank, hearty, joyous manner as 
of old. She assisted Lady Henry in show- 
ing us about the house and grounds, and 
led the conversation as we sat at break- 
fast in the magnificent dining-room. Her 
sallies of wit, her fund of historical knowl- 
edge and her enthusiasm for humanity 
never appeared to better advantage than 
on that memorable day. Never was the 
charm of her personality more manifest. 

When we were wandering through the 
garden, after one of our party had taken 
a picture of the scene with his camera, 
she linked her arm in mine and we 
strolled a little apart from the others, 
talking over the early days when she was 
in Boston. How I should have cherished 
every word had I realized that I should 
look upon her face no more! But I recall 
specifically only a single-remark: “Yes,” 
she said, ‘‘ that was a happy winter in the 
lovely house on the hill overlooking the 
Common. The street was rightly named 
Joy.” 

ian that first view of Miss Willard 
in the gray light of a March day in Park 
Street Church, the embodiment of health 
and grace and earnestness, and the last 
vision of her, pale and worn, but with a 
beauty not of this world, in the fullness 
of summer, waving farewell to a group 
of her own countrymen as they drove 
away from Reigate Priory, what a glorious 
life work is compassed! A stanza in her 
latest poem, published in the Independ- 
ent, voices that perfect trust in God’s in- 
finite care which was the crowning glory 
of her own womanhood. .The verses are 
addressed to a snowbird and close with 
these lines: : 

Dear human heart, be not afraid, 

Thy need of food, thy dream of flight, 


He knows, by whom the worlds were made. 
To speed thee on is his delight. 





The Child and the Church 


BY HARRIET A. EAGER 


The church is but just awakening to a 
realizing sense of her responsibilities to 
her children. She not only owes them 
salvation unto the life to come, but also 
unto the life that nowis. She must see 
to it that each soul within her fold is so 
developed that it shall not only be able to 
¢reep into heaven, but to march within the 
pearly gates in the full stature of com- 
plete manhood and womanhood. There 
are laws of the spirit which will not be an- 
nulled, because the church does not rec- 
ognize their existence. These laws begin 
with earliest consciousness. The church 
has her responsibility thrust upon her 
When a child is brought for baptism, and 
again when it enters her doors for in- 
struction. 

Every child is a spirit fresh from the 
hand of God, whom one must touch, 
hot only with clean hands, but also 
with skilled hands—the hands of an art- 
ist in spirit building. How essential, 
then, that a child’s spirit should grow 
along the lines of the laws of natural 
stowth! How many are there of us 


who have not struggled to fling off fet- 
ters hung upon us by well-meaning blun- 
derers? One has only to study the fresh- 
ness and purity of the faith of chil- 
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dren to sit in humiliation over the depths 
to which his own has gone—somehow, 
somewhere. How, over what road, the 
church must find out, that she may avoid 
that path in the future if she would de- 
velop stalwart, vigorous souls. 

The spirit must be approached through’ 
the mind; then the laws that govern the 
development of the mind must be studied 
and mastered. No more far-reaching re- 
sults could be obtained than by a course 
in mental philosophy and mental develop- 
ment through teaching by the Sunday 
school teachers, followed by a study of the 
unfolding of the spirit. Teachers could 
then judge which lessons are suited to 
the age and mental and spiritual condi- 
tion of their pupils. That all lessons are 
suited to all is an idea so grotesque in its 
presumption as to be laughable to any 
thinking teacher. All lessons from the 
Bible are good, but it is a waste of time 
and a spiritual injury to a child under 
twelve to try to understand abstract 
truths like the epistles of St. Paul. 

The manifestations of thoughtlessness, 
I had nearly said stupidity, upon every 
hand are manifold. Look at thé young 
classes with from fifty to 150 being taught 
by one person, while the older Glasses 
have a teacher for two or more pupils, 
rarely exceeding six. Was anything ever 
more stupid? We have been copying the 
machinery of the secular schools, not 
stopping to realize that much of that 
machinery is only the best that can be 
employed under adverse circumstances. 
This order should be reversed. Noteacher 
should have more than six young pupils 
—less would be better—under ten years 
of age. These little folk need guiding, 
leading, studying. How can one person 
handle several so as to produce high re- 
sults in one hour each week? Youth 
and adults have learned self-control, can 
think for themselves, and so can be 
taught in larger groups by one teacher. 

The machinery of the day schools should 
be avoided as much as possible. Most of 
the attendants of the Sunday school are 
also in school five days in each week. Is 
it wise to have their Sunday suggest their 
work days? Are they not entitled to a 
Sabbath day’s rest in the form of inspi- 
ration for the next week ? 

Instead of posing as instructor let the 
teacher assume the mother’s attitude 
toward her children, trying to discover 
what these boys and girls are thinking 
about in connection with their Bible les- 
sons. Instead of demanding and insist- 
ing upon perfunctorily performed recita- 
tions, which in the day school seem a 
necessity, let there be a condition of in- 
quiry and search, never reaching the end 
of the short hour without something 
that, laid alongside, will be a measure 
for their own spirits. The application 
should suggest itself and be an unspoken 
influence rather than a direct statement 
from the teacher. A proper, beautiful 
attitude of soul is priceless, while a per- 
fectly learned Scripture lesson may be 
worthless. 

Most of the boys and girls are well 
meaning. They are trying to be good. 
They do not find it easy. Their Sunday 
school should bring to them the impetus 
to right living. They came for that very 
thing. They know what Sunday school 
is for, and if the teacher does not reach 
the mark woe to all concerned. A fail- 
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ure here means deterioration, not simply 
a loss of time and opportunity. There is 
danger of many things being brought into 
the Sunday school that have no bearing 
upon it. These tend to belittle the school 
and the lessons in right living for which 
it exists. The work of the Sunday school 
is specific—the development of the spirit. 
That history, narrative, and all that en- 
ters into the composition of the Bible, 
should be taught is essential, but not as 
an end, only that the spirit may gain 
thereby, not that the head may be en- 
riched. Pupils are required to perform 
mental gymuastics enough, to shoot off 
mental pyrotechnics enough, during five 
days of the week without devoting an- 
other hour to the same business in another 
book. 

There should be order but it should be 
gained in quite a different fashion from 
that secured in the day school. Wherea 
joyful atmosphere is maintained, charged 
with love, there will be no need of “ wait- 
ing for order.” Order that is waited for 
is of a very doubtful sort for a Sunday 
school. 

In connection with every school there 
ought to be opportunity to put into prac- 
tice the truths brought out on Sunday. 
This can be done through the various be- 
nevolent societies, if these organizations 
will stoop a bit and adapt themselves to 
the children. 





How Long Do Animals Live 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH 


The measurement of life is not by years 
alone. Down in the garden there are col- 
onies of little insects which change their 
personnel every twenty-four hours. In 
the bright morning, when the rising sun 
paints the fresh landscape with golden 
tints, thousands of these little insects are 
born, and before the sun reaches the noon 
meridian they have lived through baby- 
hood, childhood, and have reached matur- 
ity. Late in the afternoon they have 
passed the prime of life, and as the sun 
sinks below the horizon they are old and 
feeble. Before another day dawns they 
have gone to their graves and a new gen- 
eration is born to take their place. In 
this short duration of existence the little 
insects pass through all of the experiences 
and emotions that constitute for them 
life. 

There is something so interesting in the 
study of longevity in insects, birds and 
animals that many scientists have given 
up the best years of their life to it. It is 
now generally believed that the duration 
of life among individuals of nearly all 
species is about the same; but there is a 
wide difference between the species. It 
is a big jump from the seven to twelve 
hours of the ephemerids to the three and 
four hundred years of the elephant. 

Why nature allotted long life to some 
species and a short existence to others is 
beyond the comprehension of man. We 
alone of all the animals have been able to 


shorten or lengthen life by means of arti- 


ficial living; but even man is limited in 
this respect. With all of his intelligence 
he cannot break the law of nature and 
extend unduly the period of existence. In 
his vain endeavor to find the fountain of 
eternal youth he has always been baffled. 

The average life of our domesticated 
animals can be pretty accurately discov - 
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ered, but among the wild animals itis 
more uncertain. We know the average 
age of caged wild animals, but the impor- 
tant question here to consider is, Does 
confinement shorten their existence ? 

Among our tame pets the rabbits and 
guinea pigs are the shortest lived. They 
invariably die, if no accident or disease 
interferes, in their seventh year. Squir- 
rels and hares are granted one extra year. 
Our common household cat runs its race 
in nine or ten years, rarely living to reach 
the age of eleven. Dogs attain the age of 
ten and twelve and then die of old age. 
Proceeding up the scale in the order of 
their life duration we come next to the 
foxes, which are allotted by nature to an 
existence of fourteen to sixteen years. 
‘Our common farm cattle reach their age 
limit between fifteen and eighteen. The 
wolves rarely live beyond their twentieth 
birthday, and the rhinoceros dies of old 
age in his twenty-fifth year. 

All these animals live and die before 
a child reaches full manhood. Very few 
animals attain the average age of man, 
although some outlive him by many years. 
The horse dies at twenty-five to thirty, 
the lion at thirty to forty and the camel 
at forty. Some notable exceptions have 
been discovered to these rules. Thus a 
lion in the London Zodélogical Garden 
reached the extreme age of seventy years. 
The age of the elephant and stag is vari- 
ously estimated. The ancients believed 
the stag lived hundreds of years, but 
modern scientists have limited him to 
forty years. The elephant is probably 
the longest lived animal that we know 
of. History relates the story of the ele- 
phant which Alexander consecrated to 
the sun after his victory over Porus. He 
named it Ajax, attached an inscription to 
it and then gave the animal its liberty. 
It is asserted on good authority that this 
elephant was found 350 years later. 

The birds are probably allotted by na- 
ture to a longer life relatively than the 
animals. . Willoughby, the naturalist, be- 
lieved that the goose lives a century, and 
Buffon asserts that the swan lives over a 
century. According to the same author 
the crow lives 108 years. An eagle died at 
Vienna at 103 years, and a paroquet died 
at Florence in 1763 about 120 years old. 

Many of our fishes live over a century. 
Dolphins, sturgeons and sharks are placed 
in this category, while carps have been 
known to attain the age of 150 years. 
Whales are supposed to have the greatest 
longevity of any living creature. It is 
believed by some naturalists that they 
attain the extreme age of a thousand 
years if not killed or wounded by acci- 
dent. They certainly live several centu- 
ries. Eels have been known to live sixty 
years, and pikes considerably over a cen- 
tury. The low temperature and feeble 
vitality of the fishes are supposed to be the 
cause of their long lives. They continue 
to grow during all this long period and 
many of them attain gigantic size. 





We can’t choose happiness either for 
ourselves or for another; we can’t tell 
where it will lie. We can only choose 
whether we will indulge ourselves in the 
present moment, or whether we will re- 
nounce that for the sake of obeying the 
divine voice within us, for the sake of 
being true to all the motives that sanctify 
our lives.—George Eliot. 
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Frances Willard’s Counsel to 
Girls 

Miss Willard was constantly impressing it 
upon her hearers and readers that every 
woman, rich or poor, married or unmarried, 
should cultivate individuality and independ- 
enct. One of the most characteristic chap- 
ters in her breezy, helpful book for girls, How 
to Win, is the one in which she urges every 
young reader to cultivate a specialty. ‘By 
this means,” she writes, ‘‘ you will get into 
your cranium, in place of aimless reverie, a 
resolute aim.”’ And she goes on to say: 


This is where your brother has had his 
chief intellectual advantage over you. 
Quicker of wit than he, far less unwieldy 
in your mental processes, swifter in judg- 
ment, and every whit as accurate, you 
still have felt when measuring intellectual 
swords with him that yours was in your 
left hand, that his was in his right; and 
you have felt this chiefly, as I believe, be- 
cause from the dawn of thought in his 
row dl young brain he has been _ 
that he must have a definite aim in life 
if he ever meant to swell the ranks of 
the somebodies upon this planet, while 
you have been just as sedulously taught 
that the handsome prince might whirl 
past your door “’most any day,” lift you 
to a seat beside him in his golden chariot 
and carry you off to his castle in Spain. 

And of course you dream about all 
this; whyshouldn’t you? Who wouldn’t? 
But, ~ dear girls, dreaming is the poor- 
est of all grindstones on which to sharpen 
one’s wits. And to my thinking the rust 
of woman’s intellect, the canker of her 
heart, the ‘“‘worm i’ the bud” of her 
noblest possibilities has been this aimless 
reverie; this rambling of the thoughts; 
this vagueness, which when it is finished 
is vacuity. Let us turn our gaze inward, 
those of us who are not thoroughgoing 
workers with brain or hand. What do 
we find? A mild chaos, a glimmering 
nebula of fancies, an insipid brain soup 
where a few lumps of thought swim in a 
watery gravy of dreams, and, as nothing 
can come of nothing, what wonder if no 
briHiancy of achievement promises to flood 
our future with its light? Few women, 
growing up under the present order of 
things, can claim complete exemption 
from this grave intellectual infirmity. 

Somehow one falls so readily into a sort 
of mental indolence ; one’s thoughts flow 
onward in a pleasant, gurgling stream, a 
sort of intellectual lullaby, coming no- 
whence, going no-whither. Only one,thing 
can help you if you are in this extremity, 
and that is what your brothers have—the 
snag of a fixed purpose in this stream of 
thought. Around it will soon cluster the 
dormant ideas, hopes and possibilities 
that have thus far floated at random. 
The first one in the idle stream of on life 
was the purpose, lodged there by my life’s 
best friend, my mother, to have an edu- 
cation. Then, later on, Charlotte Bronté’s 
Shirley was. a tremendous snag in the 
stream to me. Around that brave and 
steadfast character clustered a thousand 
new resolves. I was never quite so steeped 
in reveries again though my temptations 
were unusual, my ‘‘ Forest Home” by a 
Wisconsin river offering few reminders 
to my girlish thought of the wide, wide 
world and its sore need of workers. 

The next jog that I got was from the 
intellectual attrition of a gifted and schol- 
arly woman who asked me often to her 
home and sent me away laden with vol- 
umes of Wordsworth, Niebuhr and the 
British essayists, not forgetting Carlyle 
and Emerson. Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
was another fixed point—shall I not rather 
say a fixed star?—in the sky of my thought, 
while Arnold of Rugby, to one who meant 
to make teaching a profession, was chief 
of all. Well, is it possible that any word 
I have here written may set some of you 
thinking about a definite object in life 
toward which henceforth you may bend 
a steady gaze? I am not speaking of a 
thorough intellectual training only. It 
is to the life work, which only a lifetime 
can fully compass, that I would direct 
your thoughts. 
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Closet and Altar 


Let us search and try our ways and turn 
again to the Lord. 


Peter’s penitence is full of the deepest 
spiritual meaning to all who have ever 
made Peter’s discovery—that they have 
sinned. . . . Wefind the beginning of this 
strange experience came from God. It 
was not Peter who turned. The Lom 
turned and looked upon Peter. And this 
scarce-noticed fact is a great sermon to 
every one who sius—that the Lord turns 
first... . Itis God looking into the gin. 
ner’s face that has introduced a Christian 
element into human sorrow. And Paul, 
in making the Christian vocabulary, had 
to coin a word which was strange to al} 
the philosophies of the world then, and is 
so still, when he joined the conceptions of 
God and Sorrow into one, and told us of 
the Godly-sorrow which had the marvel- 
ous virtue of working repentance not to 
be repented of.—Henry Drummond in The 
Ideal Life. 


O blessed Lamb, 
That took’st my sinne, 
That took’st my shame, 
How shall my dust thy praises sing! 
I would I were 
One hearty tear! 
One constant spring! 
Then would I bring 
These, two small mites, and be at strife 
Which should most vie, 
My heart or eye, 
Teaching my years 
In smiles and tears 
To weep, to sing, thy death, my life. 
— Vaughan. 








As all my misfortunes arise in my in- 
visible mind and my invisible heart, there- 
fore I require the invisible Saviour who 
directs our hearts. O my strength, Jesus; 
Son of God! O Light of my mind! the 
peace, the joy of my heart—glory to thee! 
Glory to thee, Deliverer from my invisi- 
ble enemies that fight against my mind 
and my heart, slaying me in the very 
source of my life in my most sensitive 
part!—Father John. 





Habituate yourself to prayer. Let it be 
the pulse of your whole life—so natural to 
you that your spirit turns to the Star of 
Bethlehem as steadily as turns the needle 
to the polar star.—Frances E. Willard. 





All bitterness is from ourselves, 
All sweetness is from thee ; 
Sweet God! forevermore be thou 


Fountain and love in me. 
— Faber. 


© Searcher of bearts, thou knowest 
us better than we know ourselves, and 
seest the sins which our sinfulness bides 
from us. Wet even our own conscience 
bearetb witness against us, tbat we 
often slumber on our appointed watch; 
that we walk not always lovingly with 
each otber and bumbly witb thee; and 
we witbbold tbat entire sacrifice of outs 
selves to thy perfect will, witbout whicb 
we are not crucified witb Cbrist or sbate 
ers of bis redemption. © look upon our 
contrition and lift up our weakness and 
let the dapspring pet arise witbin out 
beatts and bring us bealing, strengtb 
and joy. Dap by dap map we grow in 
faith, in self-denial, ih charity, in beave 
enlp=mindedness. Bnd then mingle us 
at last witb the migbty bost of tby te 
deemed for evermore. Amen. 
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TEACHING THE BABY ABOUT JESUS 

In answer to the question, “ At what age is 
it best to tell a child about Jesus ?’’ I should 
say the moment the mother arms receive the 
little life intrusted to her is none too soon to 
whisper into the tiny ear the precious name of 
Jesus. Thus as soon as the little mind grasps 
the meaning of mother love it also realizes 
that Jesus loves him, too. It is easy to go on 
from that to give the child some idea of whom 
Jesus is, or, at any rate, of what he does. An 
illustration of how early it is possible for a 
child to grasp these ideas is our own baby, 
just two years old. She comes and climbs 
into my lap, and, looking up to the sky, says: 
“Jesus up in the bootiful ky. Jesus loves 
little L——.’”’ I say, “* Does L—— love Jesus?” 
“Love Jesus,” she says. ‘‘Can you throw a 
kiss up to Jesus?” I ask. Then she kisses 
her little hand and stretches it upward. Look- 
ing at the plants, she says: “* Jesus made pitty 
fower.” Then, “Jesus made pitty white 
snow, made kitty, made wow-wow”’ (dog), 
ete. If | ask herat any timeif she wants to talk 
with Jesus, she will fold her little hands and 
say over some baby talk, ending with ‘‘ Amen,” 

Our little Arthur, when only a little over 
three years old, would often leave his play 
and come to me, saying, ‘‘ Mamma, can I go 
up to Jesus’ house?” ‘When Jesus calls 
you,” I would say. Some months after 
diphtheria entered our home and the little 
boy, in perfect health less than five days be- 
fore, lay dying. From what appeared to be 
coma he aroused and asked to be taken. As 
he lay in my arms, I said: “ Arthur, would 
you like to go up to see Jesus today?” “O 
yes,’ he said, with his sweetest smile, and in 
a few moments more fell into the sleep from 
which he awoke “‘in Jesus’ house.’”’ Ten days 
later little Alice, six years old, followed him. 
Too weak to speak, she would just smile as I 
talked with her about going to live with Jesus. 
0, how glad I was that Jesus was no stranger 
to them, that death had no terrors because it 
was only “going to be with Jesus,’’ who, we 
had always taught them, loved them far more 
than papa or mamma could. 

It has been a surprise to me, all along, to 
see how near to a child’s heart the spiritual 
world lies and how readily children grasp 
truths which might seem to us to be above 
their comprehension. I wish every young 
mother would read the little tract published 
by the American Tract Society entitled Chris- 
tian Experience in Infancy. 

MOTHER OF FIVE. 


BEDTIME PRAYERS 

Although my message comes from over the 
sea, | trust that it may not be too far away to 
be of help to the mother who asks coansel in 
The Congregationalist of Jan. 20. 

The subject of prayer is often a large and 
perplexing one to older people, and with ref- 
erence to teaching children to pray it is par- 
ticularly difficult through our own lack of 
simplicity. Do we not begin wrong by insist- 
ing upon what is called a set prayer, which 
involves so much explanation from us that all 
the life and heart seem explained away? 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” A 
child revels in the unreal. From years of 
Special interest in the training of little chil- 
dren I have grown to feel that in teaching 
them to pray, a few short, original sentences 
are better than a rhyming prayer, especially 
if the latter contains objectionable phrases. 

But of all the prayers prepared for little 
hearts and lips the following two have seemed 
to me not only the least objectionable, but the 
simplest and most comprehensive. In pri- 
mary Sunday school work the first is used 
sometimes as an opening prayer and again as 
a hymn, and in this-way it may be used at a 
child’s bedside, thus teaching that hymns are 
prayers, besides breaking the monotony which 
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creeps into prayers and robs them of their 
fervor and sincerity. 

Father, we thank thee for the night 

And for the pleasant morning light, 

For rest and food and loving care, 

And all that makes the day so fair. 

Help me to do the things I should, 

To be to others kind and good, 

In all I do in work or play 

To grow more loving every day. 

This prayer may be taught little by little, 
so that a child looks forward to the new peti- 
tion to be learned. 

Another prayer I have heard used by the 
children in a pastor’s family, and it struck me 
as particularly wholesome and suitable. 

I thank thee, Lord, that all this day 
Thou hast my footsteps led ; 

O, keep me through the night, I pray, 
In this my small white bed. 

And when the day begins to dawn. 
And birds and children wake, 

O, keep me ever at thy side 

I ask for Jesus’ sake. 

When a child is old enough to have a choice, 
repeat two or three forms of prayer which 
approve themselves to you, and let the little 
one have the pleasure of choosing which 
prayer he will offer. In this way, if there is 
any word or expression which, through mis- 
understanding, leaves a distorted picture, it 
may at the outset be explained before it be- 
comes fixed in the child’s mind. B. TD. 


A CHILD'S THOUGHT OF GOD 


The question of the bedtime prayer for a 
very young child has already been well an- 
swered, but, in addition to this, let me call 
attention to the beautiful child hymns which 
can supplement the little prayer. There is 
Wesley’s: 

Loving Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child. 

Make me gentle as thou art, 
Come and live within my heart. 


Take my childish hand in thine, 
Guide these little feet of mine, etc. 


And Faber’s: 
Dear Saviour, ever at my side, 
How loving must thou be, 
To leave thy home in heaven to guard 
A little child like me. 
Another begins: 
Jesus loves the little children, 
Knows about their work and play. 

A child feels the sweet and soothing influ- 
ences of noble thoughts in poetry long before 
he understands all the thought involved. It 
is a mistake to think that a great truth must 
necessarily tax a child’s mind. The trivial is 
sometimes more perplexing than the profound. 
But avoid theological treatises disguised as 
hymns, for, I regret to say, we have séme 
such even in our modern hymn-books. Avoid 
also as equally bad the meaningless jingle of 
many of the ordinary Sunday school songs. 
Older people can pick out what few grains of 
truth linger among the chaff, but they only 
puzzle children. 

Make the idea of Jesus that of a loving, 
kind friend, who is always near to guide and 
watch over the child, rather than one who 
is exalted “high in glory.” The thought of 
God’s greatness wil! grow naturally out of 
nature lore and nature study as the child 
grows older. Do not force it prematurely. 
There is no need of fear or dread in a child’s 
conception of God or Christ. Even the thought 
of sin and punishment, which must come later, 
need not come to the two or three-year-old in 
any sorrowful form. Mamma is always sorry 
(or should be) to punish the little sinner, but, 
if it must be done, it is to teach him better 
and to help him for next time. Forgiving 
kisses can follow close upon penitent sobs. 
“Tf ye then being evil, . . . how much more 
shall your Heavenly Father forgive them that 
ask him.” There is a charming kindergarten 


collection called Songs and Games for the Lit- 
tle Ones, which has hymns like these: 


Can a little child like me 
Thank the Father fittingly? 


And: 
Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And the pleasant morning light, 
For } est and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the day so fair. 
For children a little older, say from three 
years upwards, in the same book, are several 
suitable hymns like: 
Jesus bids us shine 
You in your small corner 
And I in mine. 
And: 
God make my life a little light 
Within the world to glow. 
And: 
Canst thou count the stars that nightly 
Glisten in the azure sky? 

As soon as the little one is old enough, and 
it will not be long to wait either, read to him 
or her the beautiful life of Christ called The 
Good Shepherd (published by the Chicago Col- 
portage Library Association), or Foster’s Story 
of the Gospel. Sooner than many mothers 
think will he listen eagerly to the story in the 
dear old gospel words: “There were shep- 
herds abiding in the fields, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night.’”’ Follow this, ac- 
cording to his interest and capacity, by the 
stories of the feeding of the 5,000, the call 
of the four fishermen, or read the story of 
Joseph and of Samuel from the Book itself. 
Paraphrase and explanation are necessary and 
well enough in their way, but they should not 
supersede entirely for our children’s teaching 
the beautiful simplicity and clearness of our 
English Bible. M. N. B. 


GENTLE BUT EFFECTIVE MEASURES 

For the mother whose child cries when de- 
nied anything, I would say that I found it an 
excellent plan to say to my little girl, ‘‘ Now 
if you want to cry you must go where it will 
not disturb any one,”’ and send her into the 
next room or upstairs (never into a dark or 
cold room) with the doors shut between, to 
stay until she got through crying. After a 
few times she seldom remained out more than 
aminute or two. 1 let her entirely alone until 
she came back of her own accord, and took no 
especial notice of her return, but always in- 
sisted on her leaving the room when she cried, 
unless she was hurt when I would comfort 
her and divert her mind from the pain. 

She also took up the habit of whining when 
she was two and a half years old, which an- 
noyed me exceedingly, but which I soon en- 
tirely overcame by never giving her anything 
when she asked in that tone, but saying, “0, 
don’t say it that way, say it so,” and I would 
take as nearly a bass tone as I could assume 
and repeat, ‘‘ Please give me some bread and 
milk.’”’ Her attempt to imitate my tone would 
divert and amuse her, and as it was impossi- 
ble to whine on so low a pitch she soon 
dropped the habit. If this is not sufficient for 
the little boy who speaks impatiently, I should 
try a gentle reproof, like “Is that the way 
to speak to mamma?” or appeal to his manli- 
ness in bearing pain bravely and not making 
others unhappy even if he does feel uncom- 
fortable. If encouraged to do it a child of 
five will often develop a great deal of self- 
control, and it is a lesson he cannot learn 
too young. E. L. K. 





There is no little and there is no much: 
We weigh and measure and define in vain. 
A look, a word, a light, responsive touch 
Can be the ministers of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger, walled in gold, 
A crumb may quicken hope to stronger breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 
Some little thing which tells for life or death. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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HAT bitter, boisterous blasts 
W that big, bad, blinding blizzard 

blew! It will long be known 
in New England as the “ great snowstorm 
of 1898,” a much greater one, certainly in 
Northern New England, than the famous 
blizzard of ten years ago. City and coun- 
try alike felt its power and saw 
its beauty. Boston Common was 
a wonderful place after the 
storm was over. It is said that 
10,000 cameras were trying to 
copy its fairylike scenes, although 
I do not think that any one 
counted as many instruments 
as that! Mr. Starbird of the 
Bromfield Street rooms, where 
perhaps some of you amateurs 
go to get your supplies or your 
“‘developing’’ done, showed me 
a snap-shot of his which hap- 
pened to include nearly a dozen 
other photographers. A friend 
of the Corner has sent me three 
of his pictures, which are such 
good specimens of the 10,000 that I show 
them to you on this page. 

You will, of course, recognize Martin 
Millmore’s familiar army and navy monu- 
ment on Flagstaff Hill—the figures and 
inscriptions of which you would better 
examine some day, when the snow is not 
quite so deep and the air not quite so 
keen. Another picture shows the historic 
Frog Pond, while the third is, I think, the 
walk across the Common to the Provi- 
dence Station. Perhaps some of our older 
readers who were on the Common, the 
day after the storm, will make sure that 
they are the ones seen in the views! 

In the country the sights and sceres 
were still more interesting. Schoo's were 





all suspended, but most of the boys were 
able to be out and have a hand—and both 
feet—in the business of making paths 
from somewhere to somewhere. I regret 
that my snap-shots of an eight-horse team 
breaking out the road, of a small boy in 
his snow house and of a shoveled path, 
with its high walls, came out of the kodak 
almost blanks, but 1 was comforted by 
an experienced workman, who said that 
it is not.casy to take snow views in a 


kodak. Those old fellows who are al- 
ways saying that there are no such win- 
ters nowadays as they used to have in 
their boyhood must admit that this was 
a genuine, old-fashioned snowstorm, equal 
to any they saw “‘ when they were boys’’! 
It is ‘‘Snow-Bound ” over again, only you 





must imagine (or get your grandfathers 
and grandmothers to describe) the 
... nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back— 
The oaken log, green, huge and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick. 

I advise you to read over carefully that 
beautiful poem of our dear Quaker poet, 
so as to realize more fully what life in 
the country was seventy years ago. That 
reminds me that I have never acknowl- 
edged the receipt by mail, in the autumn, 
of a baker's dozen of nice white walnuts 
each marked “J. G. W.” I did not quite 
understand about them then, but the 
week after this late storm I ran across 
two Corner girls on a train going out of 
Boston (off, I think, on a little vacation 
excursion), and found that they knew all 
about it. Going to school near the Whit- 
tier homestead, they had picked up the 
nuts which had blown from the trees into 
the road— 

And close at hand the basket stood, 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 

Now that we are on the pleasures of 
winter I will give you a few verses of 
rhyme sent me just after the storm bya 
lady who wrote them for her children in 
a hill-town of long ago. I have, with her 
permission, changed a few words in each 
verse, 80 as to give a little more action to 
the sliding dewn hill performance—as I 
remember it. 

Hurrah! hurrah! away we go, 
Down the hillside covered with snow ; 
We slide, we glide, 


In a rollicky ride, 

From the crested top to the valley below. 
Hurrah! hurrah! gaily we go, 

Edith and Alice, Tommy and Jo; 

We jump, we bump, 

Thumpety-thump, 

From the crested top to the valley below. 
Hurrah! hurrah! Jack Frost, hello! 

We hear your bells; we have some too; 
We sing, we ring, 

Jiog-a-ling-ling, 

From the crested top to the valley below. 


The lady writes me who the real actors 
were, adding that 
“Jo was the cat, who used to ride down and 
then stand up on the sled and be drawn to the 
top! ; 
And here is another pleasure of winter, 
how a little girl away up-country made 


herself happy—and another little gir] 
too! : 

Dear Mr. Martin: .. . Uhaven’t written to 
you for a long time, but I haven’t by any 
means forgotten you, and I read the Corner 
every week with as much interest as ever, | 
inclose $1 from the money I have earned dur. 
ing the year for Christmas presents, and wish 
you would use it in making a Christ- 
mas for some child who other wise- 
wouldn’t have any. I was so sur. 
prised and sorry to learn of Po 
miuk’s death, and [ am sure that, 
now the Corner Cot is so well 
established, we should never let it 
go. Teddy Toodles has just jumped 
into my lap, and I think he wants 
me to send a greeting to Kitty Clover. 


On inquiry I heard of a little 
Armenian girl, whe had been 
given a temporary home by a 
lady whose home and hands were 
already full, and there the dollar 
went. See what it did: 


... The dollar came at a very 
good time. Many thanks to the 
dear little girl who sent it. I am 
sure she must have felt happy, and 
happier she will be to know that she has made 
happy a poor, homeless little girl, whose 
mother died in Harpoot after the massacre 
was over. She came to this country with her 
father, but he is very poor, and has no home 
for her. She had no rubbers, and so I got her 
a pair of storm rubbers, with which she was 
much pleased. They cost forty-five cents. 
Then she was in need of a dress, and [ got 
five yards, at ten cents per yard, of gingham, 
of which I inclose a little sample, and the five 
cents is for her pocketbook which was given 
her on Christmas. I hope the Lord wil! show 
me a good home for her soon as she has 
learned a little the English language, so she 
can understand,what is said to her. She is 
twelve years old; she has a smiling face, a 
happy disposition, and is always ready to 
work, 


Do you not think that our Corner girl 





is far happier to know that the other lit- 
tle girl, a stranger in a strange land, had 
“storm rubbers” and an extra dress in 
this stormy time than she would have 
been with an extra plaything for herself ? 
New York Strate. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I hope you are well. 1 
have a smal! cold. CHARLES G. 


Dear Charles G.: hope your cold is smaller 


now. Yours truly, mM. MS 
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The Wheat and the Tares 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 

Matthew groups seven of the parables of 
Jesus. The first, that of the sower, is given 
also by Mark and Luke. The parable of the 
tares is found in Matthew’s gospel only. It 
is a sermon on good and bad men. Let the 
teacher make as vivid as possible the word 
picture Jesus gave, from which to draw some 
of the most sublime and solemn of all his 
lessons. 

It is a picture of a field owned by a good 
man who makes good use of it. He sows it 
with wheat—seed which is suited to the soil 
and which promises abundant harvest. But 
secretly in the night his enemy sows over the 
field with evil seed. It is so like the good that 
its presence is not noticed till the fruit begins 
to appear. Then the owner’s servants dis- 
cover it and report to him the disaster. They 
do not understand the cause till he tells them 
it was the work of an enemy. They would at 
once root out the tares. But he tells them 
they are not adequate to the task. In many 
eases the difference between the good and the 
bad is not yet plain. In others both are so 
intertwined in the same soil that the tares 
could not be pulled up without bringing up 
the wheat with them. They must grow to- 
gether till they are ripe. Then both will be 
pulled up. The end for which the wheat was 
sown will be gained, It will be harvested and 
saved, and the tares will be separated from 
the wheat and destroyed. 

What, said Christ’s disciples to him, does 
your picture mean? He patiently explained 
each part of it thus: 

1. The sower. He is Jesus, the Son of man. 
He is related to all humanity and comes to 
bless the entire race. He claims not a portion 
of mankind elected to salvation, but all men. 
He, the Son of God, is the souwfce- from which 
the good seed comes, which is the Word of 
God, and as Son of man he is himself united 
with the seed he sows. 

2. The field. It is the whole world. The 
kingdom of heaven has no narrower limits 
than that. The church is exclusive as well as 
inclusive, makes its own laws, imposes its 
own requirements. But the kingdom claims 
all men, and were it not for the enemy would 
have them. In every part of the world good 
seed has been sown and is growing. Already 
some of it in every land is white to the har- 
vest. We ought as Christ’s servants to see to 
its cultivation and to previde that it be gath- 
ered. 

3. The wheat. That is the children of the 
kingdom. All souls belong to Christ with all 
their capacities for goodness. He has sown 
righteous principles, and those only, in every 
heart. Where these have been received and 
cherished they develop into beauty and fruit- 
fulness of character like his own. 

4. The enemy. He is the devil, the author 
of evil. How he became what he is, why he 
is permitted to exist and do his evil work, we 
do not know. We see the evidences of his 
presence. When we ask how these evidences 
came to be we have only the answer of Christ, 
“An enemy hath done this.” 

5. The tares, They are persons of evil char- 
acter. As human beings they are the children 
of God. As sinners they have become the 
children of the devil. He has sown evil prin- 
ciples and the seed springing up in those who 
have harbored it in their hearts has made 
them his children. 

6. The present relation between the good 
and the evil. Our Lord said both are grow- 
ing. Good and bad men im this earthly life 
are immature. While they are growing they 
present great varieties of character. The dif- 
ference between them is not fully evident. 
Yet while they are growing is the only time 
when good seed will take root, Youth is the 
one springtime for eternity. The summer 








and autumn of life give only the growth of 
what was sown in the spring. 
They are growing together. 


by side in homes, in churches, in business, in | 


society, in administering public affairs. But 


while some men are coming under the power | 
of wrong and others of right ideas they may | 
They may form close | 
They may and | 


seem much alike. 
friendships with one another. 
do live, work, enjoy and suffer together. 

Our Lord permits good and evil to grew to- 
gether. 
to force a separation between the two classes. 


We are not competent to decide where the un- | 


seen line is drawn. Many persons suppose 
they are competent and vent their indignation 
on other Christians who do not join with them 
in striving for the separation. Good men 
have become evil by thus attacking others 
whom they have judged to be evil. 


the wicked is wicked. The good are God’s 
angels, or messengers, to the wicked, to win 
them to goodness; and by their own trials in 
this great work they may ripen in holy char- 
acter. It was not Christ’s prayer that his dis- 
ciples should be removed from the world; 
only that they should be kept from the evil 
[John 17: 15]. Good men ought not to hold 
themselves aloof from society or politics be- 
cause bad men lead in public life. They 
should keep themselves from evil by close fel- 
lowship with Christ and strive for leadership 
in all honorable positions among men. 

7. The final separation between the good 
and the evil. It is to come, our revised Bible 
says in the margin, at ‘‘the consummation of 
this age.’”” That better represents the mean- 
ing of Christ’s words than “‘the end of this 
world.” That time Christ regarded jas defi- 
nite and fixed. He often spoke of it as ‘‘that 
day ” (Matt. 24: 36; Luke 10: 12; 21: 34). He 
called it “the last day ’’ (John 12: 48). 

It will bring positive retribution to the 
wicked. The natural consequences which 
follow the transgression of the laws of our 
being are self-destructive, for they destroy 
the capacity for enjoying God’s blessings 
[John 3: 20]. But the Son of man declares 
that he will inflict positive punishment on the 
wicked. His language is of course figurative, 
but when he says he will send his messengers 
and gather the tares by themselves and cast 
them into a furnace of fire, the realities which 
he thus represents by figures must be greater 
than the figures themselves. His imagery of 
woe is the outer darkness, the weeping and 
wailing, the unquenchable fire, the undying 
worm. Men who see here hope for the wicked 
in a future world must rely on imagination 
unaided by any word from the Son of man. 

It will bring unspeakable honor to the chil- 
dren of the kingdom. Union with Christ in 
an unending companionship in the Father’s 
kingdom—who can measure that? 

No truths revealed in the Bible are more 
practical than these. The principles we re- 
ceive into our lives, whether good or evil, will 
grow, and in their maturity we shall find our 
heaven or our hell. If we receive the princi- 
ples of Christ they will grow into angelic 
characters, brilliant as the sun in the cloud- 
less light of Ged. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 6-12. First Steps as a Young 
Christian. Matt. 16: 24-26; Acts 9: 1-46; 
Phil. 3: 12-21. 

Not necessarily to alter occupation, but to conse- 
crate it. Imitation of Jesus hour by hour. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 








The officials of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, have determined to present a 
statement of its financial condition to the leg- 
islature of Maryland, and ask for State aid in 
the future. This course of action has become 


‘imperative, owing to the decline in value of 


the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad stock, in which 
the major part of the wealth given to the in- 
stitution by Johns Hopkins was invested. 
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They are side 


We may not, with his approval, seek | 


This is a | 
time of probation. To desire to torment even | 
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LITERATURE - 


BOOK REVIEWS 
IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


This is another elaborate treatise by Prof. 
James Bryce, and is based upon personal 
study of the country, extending over a con- 
siderable period of time and evidently made 
with every advantage. It is especially timely 
just at present, for the condition of things in 
that part of the world is of peculiar interest. 
Its social and political problems are some- 
what different from those existing elsewhere, 
although sufficiently similar to be appreciated 
readily. The natural features of the country 
and its history are explained at some length, 
and an account of the author’s journeys is 
furnished with considerable detail. He seems 
to have visited each of its political divisions 
and to have made the acquaintance of most of 
its prominent men. The largest significance 
of the work naturally lies in the fourth por- 
tion, in which leading South African ques- 
tions are discussed. The relations of the 
blacks and the whites is one of these. There 
is the same social distinction between them 
as in our own country, and itis due in part to 
the same reasons, although conditions peculiar 
to that region contribute to the result. 

The principal black race appears to be the 
Kafirs, and Dr. Bryce is of the opinion that 
they ultimately will form the bulk of the 
population all over South Africa. Although 
now divided into many tribes, they are likely 
to lose their present distinctive organizations, 
languages and habits. Probably most of them 
will speak English in the end and will aban- 
don their heathenism, becoming Christians, at 
least in name. Probably they will be able 
to compete with white men in many trades, 
possibly even entering some professions, and 
for a long time they will form an important, 
even if a minor, portion of the electors. 
Whether they will continue to acquiesce in 
the supremacy of the whites cannot be fore- 
seen before the inevitable changes take place. 
But the presumption is to the contrary, and, 
inasmuch as they will be the more numerous, 
vital alterations in the relations of the two 
races may come to pass. They are multiply- 
ing nearly or quite ten times as fast as the 
white population at present, and this superior 
rate of increase is likely to continue. 

Dr. Bryce has had ample opportunity to 
study the character, the work and the pros- 
pects of missions, and he bears frank and em- 
phatic testimony to their universal value 
throughout South Africa. Some missionaries 
have made serious blunders, and now and 
then one has proved himself unworthy, but, 
as the rule, they are, and always have been, 
deserving of the utmost respect and confi- 
dence. He points out effectively and more than 
once that the sneers against them come chiefly 
from Europeans whose own lives are by no 
means models of Christian morality. For 
many years the only friends of the blacks 
were the missionaries, and the former had 
nobody but the latter to stand between them 
and cruel oppression, often even by the pub- 
lic authorities. This political service ren- 
dered by the missionaries is now nearly ended, 
its need having passed away. The extinction 
of heathenism in South Africa is certain and 
probably will be speedy. Whether genuine 
Christianity will take its place may be open 
to some doubt, at any rate for a time, but Dr. 
Bryce makes no question that Christianity 
will be aecepted as the rule and that its prin- 
ciples gradually will acquire the predomi- 
nance and call forth the loyalty which they 
receive in all great Christian countries. 

The social characteristics of the two British 
colonies — the Cape Colony and Natal—are 
clearly outlined. An almost fascinating picture 
is drawn of the placid and tranquil South Afri- 
can life, which is surprisingly free, except in 
the industrial and mining centers, from the 
excitement and bustle so characteristic of 
most colonies. Literature is in its infancy. 
There is literally no art native to the region. 
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Journalism is comparatively well developed, 
but does not yet exhibit its usual characteris- 
tics. Education is well organized in the main, 
so far as the lower schools are concerned, but 
there is a lack of higher institutions of the 
best class. The mission schools are almost 
invariably superior. Churches of different 
sorts exist in friendliness side by side, and 
differ greatly in creeds and usages. Some of 
the Dutch, especially those in the Transvaal, 
still illustrate the beliefs and prejudices of 
the seventeenth rather than of the nineteenth 
eentury. There are no land questions nor 
any concerning ecclesiastical or constitutional 
matters to divide the public mind. There is 
no antagonism of rich and poor; there is no 
socialist movement, nor is any likely to arise. 
The whole list of labor questions so promi- 
nent in other countries is lacking, simply be- 
cause the mass of workers is chiefly composed 
of black people. They neither desire collect- 
ivism, nor would any South African white 
dream of laboring to secure it for them. 

The current burning political questions are 
questions of race and coler. There is a ri- 
valry between the Dutch and English which, 
in general, does not prevent their existence 
side by side in reasonable good fellowship, 
but which tends to grow keener as the stolid 
Dutch realize by degrees the increasing su- 
premacy of the English and their manner of 
life and rule. This is the difference at the 
bottom of the troubles in the Transvaal. It 
was the stern determination of President 
Kruger and his sympathizers, who are in au- 
thority there, to preserve their power, al- 
though being rapidly outnumbered by immi- 
grants drawn by the mines and largely of 
English, American or German birth. The 
latter, constituting a very large portion of the 
population and paying far more than their 
proportionate share of the taxes, demanded 
that of which they had been quite deprived, a 
share in the government of the country. Yet 
if the revolution, which was caused to col- 
lapse by Dr. Jameson’s famous raid, had suc- 
eeeded the result would not have been the 
surrender of the country to Great Britain, but 
the enlargement of the electoral privileges of 
the actual occupants of the territory.. Had 
President Kruger been willing to concede 
something to the inevitable, he might not only 
have preserved his power substantially but 
have directed the course of events and hea‘ed 
off the revolution, which, however peaceably 
it may be brought to pass, is certain to occur 
sooner or later. There is much to be said in 
behalf of his position, but there is more to be 
said, and Dr. Bryce makes it plain, in support 
of the aims of those who desired to overthrow 
his government. The point is emphasized in 
the book that it was not intended to make the 
Transvaal another crown colony at first, what- 
ever the ultimate outcome might prove to be, 
but simply to liberalize the existing govern- 
ment and bring it more into sympathy with 
the institutions of the neighboring colonies 
under British control. 

Touching upon the economic future of South 
Africa, Dr. Bryce makes plain his opinion 
that the physical features of the country ren- 
der its agricultural future comparatively in- 
significant. It is too dry and too difficult of 
irrigation ever to become one of the gardens 
of the earth, although doubtless there will be 
a considerable increase of agricultural pro- 
ductiveness. As pasture land most of it, how- 
ever, has greater value and, although its pop- 
ulation is not likely to be dense, throughout 
its larger portion ranching ought to succeed 
and the breeding of cattle of various sorts 
may be expected to become more remunera- 
tive. No large development of manufactures 
need be looked for, although some increase is 
probable. Indeed, manufactures at present 
hardly can be said to be a feature of the com- 
mercial life of the region. At present the 
great source of its wealth is its minerals. 
Iron and copper exist and also coal. Whether 
these can be worked profitably remains to be 
seen, but for one or two generations to come 
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probably it will continue to be one of the 
great sources of the world’s supply of goiq 
and diamonds. These exist in great abyp. 
dance and in a condition of unusual accegsj. 
bility, and for a long time, perhaps a century, 
to come they will continue to be mined ang 
exported. 

In view of these facts the conclusion jg 
drawn that the white population will remain 
scanty, in proportion to the extent of the 
country, in the two British colonies and thetwo 
Dutch republics. At present it is only about 
one and one-half person to a square mile, 
while elsewhere it is much smaller. The 
country also is likely to remain something of 
a wilderness, the population being gathered 
in particular centers at long distances from 
each other. The whites always will belong to 
a superior class, and the blacks will constitute 
an increasing, yet a more or less inferior, body 
forming the great bulk of the laboring popu. 
lation. Dr. Bryce defends, in general, the 
policy of the British Government during the 
past ninety years, not denying that it has 
made some mistakes but insisting, and appar. 
ently proving, that its intention has been hon. 
orable in the main, and that so far as it has 
dealt unjustly with the natives, or even with 
the colonists, it has been because of imperfect 
information rather than any oppressive in. 
tention. 

He speaks with some reticence of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and alludes seldom, if ever, to Mr, 
Joseph Chamberlain. But, so far as he indi. 
eates his opinion of these men, at present so 
much berated in connection with South Afri- 
can affairs, it seems to be substantially favor- 
able, too favorable. The volume is a store- 
house of information and presents a compre. 
hensive and elaborate bird’s-eye view of the 
condition of the country. It is written in an 
easy and pleasant manner. It will add to the 
author’s high reputation, although it is much 
less profound than his treatise on the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, for example, inasmuch as 
the nature of the government is less consp'cu- 
ous as a subject of discussion. [Century (o. 
$3.50.) 

OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
BASED ON PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY 


Rev. Auguste Sabathier, whose Life of the 
Apostle Paul was crowned by the French 
Academy a year or two ago, a Protestant 
French pastor, is the author of another im 
portant work of a different character, entitled 
as above. It has a peculiar interest because 
French works dealing with the philosophy of 
religion are comparatively rare. We have 
learned to look ordinarily to the English or 
the German mind for treatises of this charac 
ter. French contributions to religious litera- 
ture have more often taken the form of devo- 
tional works. But this is a profound and 
searching treatise, ranking easily with similar 
literature wherever produced. 

It contains three parts. Of these the first 
discusses religion and its origin, going into 


- the psychology of the subject, explaining the 


nature of revelation, discussing miracles and 
inspiration and tracing the course of the reli- 
gious development of humanity. The second 
has for its subject Christianity, and it includes 
studies of Hebraism, or the origins of the gos 
pel, and the essence of Christianity and of the 


‘great historical forms of Christianity. The 


third is about dogma, and it defines dogma, 
points out how it is developed, discosses the 
science of dogmas and compares certain criti- 
cal theories, reaching the conclusion that re 
ligious knowledge is subject to the law o 
transformation which regulates all the mani 
festations of human life and thought. The 
discussion is unusually lucid and intelligible. 
It is based in a conspicuous degree upon pe 
sonal experience, the author having | 
within himself and studied the processes of 
own religious thinking with rare success. ¢ 
possesses a striking power of standing 
of himself, so to speak, and observing 
critically. 

He is an earnest advocate of what he calls 
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the theory of critical symbolism, which in his 
judgment furnishes @ golden mean between 
the extreme position held by Roman Catholi- 
cism, that the unity of the church is only main- 
tained by a centralized infallible authority 
and by political means, the result being the 
imposition of silence upon all who are not 
convinced, and the extreme position of Prot- 
estantism, which carries too far the independ- 
ence of the individual. His theory reveals 
the kind of truth and the legitimacy possessed 
by symbolical ideas without ignoring the psy- 
chological and historical determinism which 
rules their form and appearance and permits 
the blending of veneration for traditional 
symbols with perfect independence of spirit. 
Many passages in the book strike one notice- 
ably—for example, those which bear upon the 
subject of prayer and those which depict the 
spiritual existence of our Lord. The author 
is friendly to historical criticism and fearless 
of its results. Without offering his readers 
much which is absolutely novel, he has dis- 
cussed his familiar theme in a specially fresh 
and able manner. [James Pott & Co. $2.00.) 
RELIGIOUS 


St.. Puul’s Conception of Christ, or the 
Doctrine of the Second Adam (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Imported. $3.00], contains the 
sixth series of the Cunningham lectures, de- 
livered nearly a year ago by Rev. David 
Somerville. It is a scholarly and even a pro- 
found study of the Christology of the great 
apostle. His interpretation of Christ has 
been for centuries probably the most influen- 
tial throughout the Christian Church in shap- 
ing religious belief, and the author believes 
that, although Paul’s system may be open to 
criticism in many of its parts, his method and 
the principles by which he was guided are of 
immense value and may not be safely over- 
looked. His exclusion of ideas in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture due to outside sources, 
his emphasizing the person of Christ as the 
center of religious thinking, the source of 
divine revelation and the measure of all reli- 
gious knowledge, the importance of the con- 
fessions of the Christian Chureh, which the 
New Testament reports, and the value at- 
tached by the apostle to the ethical under- 
standing of religious truth and to the practi- 
cal character of all vital theology render his 
teachings imperatively necessary to any com- 
plete and appropriate knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. In order to enforce these truths the 
lectures discuss the genesis and characteris- 
tics of St. Paul’s conception of Christ—Christ 
the Archetype of humanity, Christ the Re- 
deemer and founder of the new humanity, the 
life of the Lord and the new humanity, the 
fullness of God, the head of the church and of 
all prosperity and power and the eternal na- 
ture of Christ, the Christ of history and the 
Pauline interpretation. We have been espe- 
cially interested in the author’s discussion of 
the significance of the death of Christ in its 
relation to sin and forgiveness, in the study of 
Christ’s immanence in the history of the 
church and in that of his relation to the Father, 
and in the plea for a doctrine of Christ based 
on history as an aid to the proper understand- 
ing of the spiritual relation of Christ to the 
believer. The work is unusually clear and 
readable, in view of the character of its sub- 
ject, and it is one of the best of its class in all 
respects. A long appendix contains many im- 
portant notes, 

The National Church [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00] contains the Bedell Lectures 
for 1897. The author is Dr. W. R. Hunting- 
ton, rector of Grace Church, New York. The 
themes of the two lectures were, respectively, 
the theory of a national church and its prac- 
ticability. The author believes in the possi- 
bility of such a chu-ch, not merely in the 
sense in which the English Established Church 
is national, but in the sense of a church to 
which all Christian people shall belong, and 
he sets forth his views lacidly and impress- 
ively, although to our mind inconclusively. 
His spirit is temperate, candid and there is 
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no sectarian bitterness. In our judgment, he 
fails to comprehend the objectionableness to 
most English-speaking Christians of the 
theory of historicity in connection with holy 
orders. It is not necessary, in their judg- 
ment, to the continuity of the ministry, and it 
is not sufficiently well authenticated through- 
out the past to warrant building upon it asa 
foundation. Moreover, if we understand him, 
he holds an advanced theory of the mystical 
presence of Christ in the eucharist which it is 
unlikely that Christian believers in general 
ever will accept. He says frankly that unless 
his views upon these points be accepted there 
is no hope for Christian unity either in the 
near future or the far and his vision of the 
national church is but a _ will-o’-the-wisp. 
This is perfectly true; and it may be added 
that it rema‘us to be proved that our Lord in 
his language about the unity of his people 
ever had in mint organic unity, or that, if such 
organic unity were to be attained, it would be 
the Episcopal Church which would survive. 
An appendix vontains extracts from a lecture 
and a sermon akin in theme to the volume. 

The newest volume in the Expositor’s Bible 
is the second volume of The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets Commonly Called the Minor 
{[A. C. Armstrong & Co. $1.50], by Prof. 
George Adam Smith. It includes Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai,- Zech- 
ariah, 1-8, ‘“‘ Malachi,” Joel, ‘‘ Zechariah,” 
9-14, and Jonah. We have commented upon 
the earlier volumes of this serial publication 
so often that it suffices now to say that this 
one illustrates the same qualities of critical 
scholarship and spiritual interpretation illus- 
trated in its predecessors. The critical ele- 
ment rather predominates, and the work is 
for clergymen and scholars rather than for 
general readers. A historical preface to 
each périod is furnished, and each prophet 
receives first a critical introduction, then sev- 
eral chapters of exposition, and there are 
critical and explanatory notes. The exposi- 
tion and the criticism are separate so as not to 
interfere with each other. It is noteworthy 
that the book of Jonah is exalted, although 
discussed as parable and not history, as illus- 
trating a great recovery and exhibition of the 
best elements of prophecy. As the editor re- 
marks, ‘‘ No book is more worthy to stand by 
the side of Isaiah 40-55. None is nearer the 
spirit of the New Testament.”’ 

Dr. W. R. Nicoll’s The Incarnate Saviour 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $1.25] 
is a new and cheaper edition of his life of 
Jesus Christ. The three main propositions 
which the work is intended to illustrate are 
the true deity and humanity of Jesus Christ, 
the necessity of his suffering in order that he 
might save, and the sweet and perfect har- 
mony of his words, his works and his thought. 
The narrative is a blending of narrative and 
exposition admirably done. How any one can 
fail to enjoy reading it, or to find every ele- 
ment of his spiritual life stimulated, we do 
not know. It is not burdened by a too minute 
attention to details, nor is it offered as a crit- 
ical solution of difficulties and harmonizing of 
impossibilities, yet it is comprehensive and 
clear and its movement is even and impressive 
to the end. It is conspicuously loyal to or- 
thodoxy without lacking in appreciation of 
the higher criticism, and in all its discussions 
of such subjects as the temptation, miracles 
and the resurrection it is as logical and can- 
did as it is reverent. To those of our readers 
to whom it is unknown we take pleasure 
in commending it.——The Return to the Cross 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50] is another book by 
Dr. Nicoll. It contains a number of addresses, 
essays, book reviews and other short papers 
from his pen, all religious in character, all 
eminently practical, all fresh and suggestive 
and all interesting. We have greatly en- 
joyed it. 

Dr. G. W. Clarke’s People’s Commentary 
has reached the volume on Romans and Sec- 
ond Corinthians [American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. $1.25]. It blends criticism with 
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those popular qualities neeessary for a work 
intended for large circulation among ordinary 
Christian readers and students. It is simple, 
practical and will do good service.——The 
Macmillan Co. has issued in neat and hand- 
some form the Bible Story Retold for Young 
People [$1.00]. The Old Testament story is 
the work of Prof. W. H. Bement and the New 
Testament story that of Prof: W. F. Adeney, 
two well-known English divines and scholars. 
We regard the work as very well done, as 
well done as anything can be which under- 
takes to put the Biblical narrative into mod- 
ern phraseology. We have no doubt that 
many children and young people will enjoy it 
and be benefited by it, but for our own part 
we greatly prefer the Bible itself in its famil- 
iar, impressive and beautiful language. No 
paraphrase of it ever can approach it in en- 
joyablenéss.——Nezxt Steps [United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 50 cents], by Rev. W. F. 
McCauley, is a text-book and manual for the 
Christian Endeavorers which covers a great 
deal of ground and is eminently practical and 
adapted to do the best possible service. It is 
small enough to go into the pocket and is 
neatly printed. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

New Letters of Napoleon I. [D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.00], translated from the French by 
Lady Mary Loyd, contains apparently several 
hundred letters omitted from the edition of 
his correspondence which was published un- 
der the auspices of the Emperor Napoleon 
III. They are addressed to a large number 
of different persons, among them his generals, 
his brothers and his civil officials and some of 
his friends in other lands. Most of them deal 
with military or practical affairs, and they 
illustrate well the author’s dictatorial, domi- 
neering disposition. They do not possess ex- 
ceptional interest for the most part, and we 
do not see that they add much to the knowl- 
edge already possessed by the world of either 
his character or his history. They are the ut- 
terances of an able, imperious man, possess- 
ing a wide range of interests and exception- 
ally able more than most to turn rapidly from 
one subject to anvther, and to carry a great 
variety of matters in mind intelligently, even 
in some detail, but they are the expression of 
a thoroughly unscrupulous mind, that of a 
man selfish and overwhelmingly ambitious. 
Thus they afford no new revelation in regard 
to Napoleon, but simply «onfirm the impres- 
sion which the world has received concerning 
him. The volume possesses a certain historic 
interest, because it fills a gap hitherto vacant, 
but the gap was not of great importance. 
Nevertheless, it is well enough to have it 
filled. 

Historic New York [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.50] is a delightfully attractive volume, con- 
taining the first series of the Half-Moon Pa- 
pers, and has been edited by Maude W. Good- 
win, Alice C. Royce and Ruth Putnam. The 
contents of the book were prepared as a series 
of monographs for the City History Club, and, 
although they do not attempt to give the con- 
nected history of New York, but are devoted 
to specia! localities of interest, they possess 
large historic value and illustrate a careful, 
conscientious scholarship worthy of high 
praise. The volume contains twelve papers, 
based upon the standard authorities and en- 
riched by supplementary research in the 
Dutch archives and the records and files of 
historical societies. Some of their titles are 
Fort Amsterdam in the Days of the Dutch, 
The Stadt Huys of New Amsterdam, The 
Early History of Wall Street, Annetje Jans’ 
Farm, Old Wells and Watercourses of tlie 
Island of Manhattan and King’s College, now 
Columbia University. A number of different 
authors have contributed these papers, and 
they are illustrated by many pictures and 
maps. They describe old New York in a sim- 
ple, vivid, picturesque and truthful fashion, 
which renders them extremely valuable and 
really engrossing to readers who care for his- 
torical subjects. The only adverse criticism 
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to be made is that there is considerable repe- 
tition, the paper of one author sometimes 
overlapping that of another needlessly. The 
claims of those who urge that almost every- 
thing excellent in our modern civilization is 
due to the Dutch are not supported by some 
of the statements here made, but no one will 
be disposed to underestimate the value of the 
pioneer work which the Dutch did, especially 
after reading such a book as this. 

Hawaii’s Story by Hawaii’s Queen, Liliu- 
okalani [Lee & Shepard. $2.00] is at once an 
autobiography of the author and a plea against 
the overthrow of the Hawaiian kingdom and 
the annexation of the islands to the United 
States. It is written with a simplicity, one 
might almost say an artlessness, which is at- 
tractive. It goes almost as much into detail 
as if it were a private diary or a series of let- 
ters to one’s brother or sister. It presents an 
entertaining picture of life in the Hawaiian 
Islands from the point of view of the royal 
family and describes graphically the travels 
of the queen, and it has not a little political 
significance. It is written with noticeable 
vividness and force. Evidently the. royal au- 
thor is a mistress of the English language. 
The narrative of the gradual rise of what the 
queen calls the missionary party through con- 
spiracy to power, and its successful overthrow 
of her government, is described with great 
clearness and vigor, although some details 
are omitted which are essential to a complete 
narrative, even if comparatively unimportant. 
Of course her statement is frankly ex parte and 
must be received as such. When the true 
record of recent years in Hawaii is written by 
some impartial historian, he will derive much 
aid from this interesting volume, whether he 
indorse the royal opinions or condemn them. 

Ambroise Paré and His Times [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50], by Stephen Paget, is an 
account of a man who was a distinguished 
physician and surgeon in France throughout 
most of the sixteenth century. The work is 
composed largely of extracts from Paré’s own 
writings, and it describes the different cam- 
paigns through which he passed in connection 
with one or another French nobleman or offi- 
cer, and it also describes his life in Paris and 
his success in his profession as well as his lit- 
erary productions, which were professional in 
character and quite numerous. Without be- 
ing noticeably in advance of his time in his 
medical theories, Paré undoubtedly was a 
leader in his profession and more open-minded 
than most of his contemporaries. He pos- 
sessed special skill and wisdom for his day 
and his own account of his experiences is nar- 
rated with a simplicity and straightforward- 
ness which are pleasing. The medical pro- 
fession will find most to interest them in these 
pages, but many general readers will not fail 
to be pleased by this account of an eminent 
professional career at the period indicated. 
The progress of medical and surgical science 
since his time has been very great in some 
respects, but jt is worth noting how little ad- 
vance has been made in others. The book is 
illustrated and handsomely printed. 

The Old Rome and the New and Other Stud- 
ies [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00] includes 
ten papers by W. J. Stillman, which have 
been printed in one or another magazine in 
England or in this country at some time since 
1867. The author has had more varied experi- 
ences than those which fall to the lot of some 
men and has had-a large acquaintance among 
literary and artistic people, and his own rela- 
tion to the art world has been close and infiu- 
ential. These miscellaneous papers embody 


the experiences or opinions which he has’ 


offered to the world from time to time and 
they make a pleasant volume as thus gathered. 

There is abundant good sense and perti- 
nence in Mr. W. J. Henderson’s book What Is 
Good Music ? (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00]. 
It is the work of an expert and it discusses 
the different departments of music with intel- 
ligence and with the authority of ample knowl- 
edge. There is no world in which disagree- 





ments more abound than the musical world, 
and itis too much to expect that all other 
musical experts will acquiesce in everything 
here stated, but the musical amateur or the 
ordinary reader may be assured that this vol- 
ume, although it requires a certain amount of 
technical knowledge for its appreciation, will 
abundantly merit careful study. It doubtless 
will find a ready attention in musical circles, 
even if it meet with some equally prompt crit- 
icisms. 

The War of Greek Independence [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], by W. A. Phillips, 
undertakes to furnish a popular account of 
the struggle on the part of the Greek race for 
independence between 1821 and 1833. It does 
not profess to furnish original material nor is 
it as elaborate a study as. some which have 
been furnished, but it is a comprehensive, 
straightforward, graphic and valuable account 
intended for the general reader and well 
adapted to his needs. 

Republican Responsibility for Present Cur- 
rency Perils [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents] 
contains a number of articles by Hon. Perry 
Belmont, originally published in The Citizen, 
which treat of the currency questions now so 
prominent before the national mind in a terse 
and forcible manner, discuss the development 
of the present currency system, the responsi- 
bility of the Republican party therefor, and 
point out present perils. He writes from the 
point of view of an opponent of the Republi- 
can party, but his book is rather that of a 
critic of finance than that of a politician. His 
views are worth weighing, although we do 
not know that there is much in them which is 
new. 

Water Color Patnting [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25}, by. Grace B. Allen, is a serviceable 
little mattual of elementary instruction for 
beginners. It is tastefully printed and con- 
tains much valuable suggestion expressed in 
an intelligible and serviceable form. 

All Congregationalists will be specially in- 
terested in the March issue of Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly, for its denominational pa- 
per is about our own branch of the church in 
this country. The author is the editor-in- 
chief of this journal, Dr. Dunning, and he has 
summed up concisely and graphically the 
chief features of our history, so that the arti- 
cle is of great interest as well as of permanent 
value. It is illustrated with portraits of a 
number of our leaders, past and present, and 
with ‘pictures of prominent churches and 
other buildings, and is as attractive and com- 
prehensive as so necessarily brief a paper can 
be made. Ht is followed by an illustrated ar- 
ticle on Art in the Congregationalist Church, 
by. * Jean D’ Hugo,’”’ and a quaint contribu- 
tion, Massachusetts Before the Mayflower, by 
F. W. Doughty, fittingly accompanies them. 


NOTES 


— A statue of Longfellow is to be erected 
in Washington. Chief-Justice Fuller and Sen- 
ator Hoar are active in the effort to secure it. 


— The next annual conference of the 
American Library Association, the twentieth, 
will be held in July at Lakewoed-on-Chautau- 
qua, 

— A copy of the earliest Kilmarnock edi- 
tion of Burns’s works, in the original paper 
covers, was sold at Edinburgh recently for 
$2,860. 

—— The whole first edition of Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop’s Korea and Her Neighbors, which 
we noticed week before last, was sold out on 
the day after its publication, so great is the 
demand for her writings. 


— General Lew Wallace has given his 
study, a $40,000 edifice in a grove of beeches 
and surrounded by an artificial lake, to the 
city of Crawfordsville, Ind., for a public li- 
brary, the gift to take effect after his death. 

—— Commercial America, the new financial 
daily in New York, was issued for a week 
without any title being known as the New 
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York ——. This was because an injunction 
was issued against its use of the word “Com. 
mercial ”’ as a name. 

—— It is stated that as soon as Literature, 
the new literary and critical journal, has 
gained a solid start, much of its material wi) 
appear first in the London Times, which is its 
foster-mother, so to speak. But that hardly 
will promote the prosperity of the young jour- 
nal. 


— The Magazine for the Blind, the earlj. 
est of its class ever published in this country, 
was started in 1867 by the late Napoleon B, 
Kneass. He became blind in his seventh year 
and was also deformed yet he possessed great 
energy and accomplished much of value by his 
life. 

— Mr. A. Oakey Hall,.who sued Prof, 
James Bryce for libel because of certain al- 
lusions in The American Commonwealth, hag 
failed to prosecute the suit and the court has 
imposed the costs upon him. There ought to 
be a more readily inflicted penalty for merely 
malicious suits. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
MEvoasrom as, aa founer, Fifth and Sixth 
aders, a W. Mason, J. M. McLaughlin, 
G. A Veazie and W. W. Gilchrist. pp. 122, 298. 
40 cents, 70 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
THE i. “S128. IN OIL. By D. B. Parkhurst. pp. 


D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

DE QUINC EY’S CONFESSIONS OF AN ENG LISH 
Opium EATER. With introduction and notes by 
G. A. Wauchope. pp. 243. cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THIRTY YEARS OF AMERICAN FINANCE. By 
Alexander D. Noyes. pp. 277. $1.25. 

— FRANCE. By André Lebon. pp. 488. 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH Now In USE. 


By John Earle. pp. 297. $1.50. 

F. A. Stokes Co. New York. 
ANDREE’S BALLOON EXPEDITION. By Henri 
Lachamobre and Alexis Machuron. pp. 306. 


$1.50. 
Srmmon DALE. By Anthony Hope. Pri 367. $1.50. 


acmillan Co. New 


Ta Csandare’ By Winston Churebill. pp. 302. 


Continental Publishing Co. New York. 


THE STORY OF EVANGELINA CISNEROS. Told by 
herself. pp. 257. 00. 
v 8 Whittaker. k. 
PRAYERS AND PROMISES. By “a. er G. Moule, 
D.D. 7 154. 
ry Holt & Co. New Yor 
A Pasa | oF” THE BIBLE. By W. ti. Bennett. 
pp. 228. $1.00. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadel: Madelphie 
A Comic HIsTORY OF GREECE. By M. Snyder. 
pp. 448. $2.00. 
ACROSS THE EVERGLADES. By Hugh L. Wil 
loughby. pp. 192. $2.00. 
Western News Co. 
CAN A MAN LIVE FOREVER? 4 . Emile Hix. 


pp. 143. 60 cents. 
PAPER COVERS 


Christian Culture Press. Chicago. 
mF ARNOLD’S WEEK OF CHRISTIAN LIVING. By 
aes pp. 56. 25 “yo 


H. Kurzenknabe Co. 
JEgUS ine Es. AN greek exercise —<— "orchestral 
companiment. 20 cen 


Bible Institute pointer are nO Chicago. 
mages Se —= inane By A. B. Mackay. pp. 
"oe tat Finlayson, Spurgeon, Moody and others. 


pp. 1 
hns parcel Baltimore. 
THE Seornecae OF ame ie AMERICAN LAKES AND 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS. By James M. 
Callahan, Ph.D. pp. 199. 

THE Economic EFFECTS OF SHIP CANALS. By 
J. A. Fairlie. pp. 78. 25 cents. 

THE PLACE OF THE POLITICAL "AND Soc IAL SCF 
ENCES IN MODERN SODCAe TOM: By E. J. James, 
Ph.D. pp. 76. 25 cents 

TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 


By Sidney Sherwood, Ph.D. pp. 48. 25 cen 
THE STUDY OF THE NEGRO PROBLEMS. By 
Burghardt Du Bois, Ph. D. . 29. 25 cents. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRALIZATION AND DECEN- 
TRALIZATION IN FRANCE. By James T. Young, 
Ph. D. pp. 43. 25 cents. 


Lake Mohonk Ci . New York. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE 
OF FRIENDS OF THE INDIAN. pp. 129. 
REPORT OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE LAKE MOHONK Conyasenes on INTER 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION. pp. 150. 


MAGAZINES 
February. YALE REVIEW.—NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. y CHARITIES REVIEW.—HARTFORD SEM 


NARY RECORD.—WRITER. 
March. WHAT TO Eat. 
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In the MARCH Number of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Four Special Pages on Spring and Easter Fashions, Handsomely Illustrated. 
Rooms of College Girls Photographed. MRS. RORER’S Second 
Paper on Indigestion. MORE THAN 700,000 COPIES PRINTED 


FOR as CENTS WE WILL SEND THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS. ALSO, 10 cts. per Copy 


ahandsome illustrated booklet containing our Pros for 1898, 
with portraits of famous writers, and small reptodections of som: $1.00 per Year 
of the illustrations that are toappear in the Journal in future numbers. The Cortis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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“The Workers” | Tit@aronowust 


IN’ THE WEST 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


More TrutTH ABOUT THE LABORING-MAN' ¥ inp 


tg COLLEGE MAN WHO BECAME A DAY- , Published every Thursday, 
LABORER NEARLY STARVED ON THE At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 


STREETS OF CHICAGO. HE TELLS HOW HE Pan Cory, ¢ Oxwrs. Pan TRA8 ty ADVANOD 95.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOB, $5.00; Five YeA Rs, $10.00. 


LIVED WITH SWEAT-SHOP WORKERS AND 4 os Bavienwe 06 Dena ONS Diy Tae, 
FELL IN WITH ANARCHISTS—IT IS ALL AB- Own OLD AND Own NEW SUBSORIPTION, 85.00. 


SOLUTELY TRUE. IT BEGINS IN THE MARCH CLUB OF FIVR, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, 10.00. 
NUMBER. On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





Scribner's Magazine Price 25c. B | armmrnne nar green st 


ners to contract. 
Ina NOT! 1 nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 





YMIYER (gy prezran css nace" 
CHURCH W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


TB roundry Con Cincinnall, © (ntered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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An Ideal Hymn and Tune Book : 


CHURCH HYMNS # GOSPEL SONGS 


Compiled by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 
367 Hymns, tune for every Hymn. 
Only $25 per 100 in Board Covers. 
Add 6 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
The low price brings it within reach of every Church, 
Prayer Meeting and Sunday School in the land. 
A returnable copy sent on receipt of 8O cents. Money 
refunded if book is returned. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 


FOR EASTER S. S. CONCERTS 


THE QUEEN OF DAYS. With Music. 

THE JOYOUS EASTERTIDE. With Music. 

Both complete, for the main school. 5 cts. each; 
s4 per hundred. 


FOR THE PRIMARY AND JUNIOR DEPARTMENTS. 








EASTER LIFE AND GLORY. By Mrs. 
ATWOOD. 


maerape © GLADNESS. By Mrs. ATWooD and 
88 LLA 

EASTER MESSAGES. By Mrs. ATWOOD. 

All with Music. 5 cts. each; $4.00 per hundred. 


PROMOTION EXERCISES. 


No.1. Frem Primary to Janior. | By Mrs. 
Ne.2. From Junior to Senior. § ATWOOD. 
Price, 5 cts. each. 
Easter Recitations. 32 pp. Price, 15 cts. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 


1312 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co 





NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLs. 
Special attention ee to college a. Cer- 
tificate admits to 
tion. Academic course with diploma. Music, Art, 
Gymnasium, Lectures. a yeal '‘wenty-second 

year. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1898-99 two Resident ( Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theo- 
logical Schools who intend to devote themselves to the 
Christian ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced theological work of a high order. 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials and speci- 
mens of work, must be made before April 1st, 1898, on 
special blanks to be obtained of ROBERT S. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 














Religious Notices 

Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ae., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 

WHITMAX eee. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman Coll should be sent to the financial 
azent, Miss Virginia box, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
vr to the President, Rev. Stephen B. ” bs Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 


improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and Gay yt 











homes and a houses seaports at secs, 
one abroad; provides Tivearies for » ey y Any 
oy 4 the Sailor’s Magazine, 


tributions to ~y~ its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
kev W.6: prirssdectiare™ 
iv, '. 
W. C. STURGES, dvensurer” 








Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not apeetine | got ~~ (eight 
words to the tine), cost subscribers fifty h insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per braced 


Organist. Wanted, position as o ist by a man 
thoroughly competent’ direct music in church de- 
siring music of a erten order. Fine accompanist and 
recitalist. City expe: — — Rev. E. B. Palmer, 
Congregational House, B: 


Pulpit Supply. Young married man, college grad- 
uate, with six years’ experience in pastoral work, would 
like to supply a ey pe me mo —. by a view to 
as pastor. ivertiser,” The Congrega- 
tonalts: 


Pleasant Home in Amherst, Mass. Newly painted, 
modern house, five minutes’ walk from pel Ang post- 
office, churches, and steam and electric cars; eleven 
rooms and bath, hot-air furnace, one-half acre of land 
and barn, fine views, good garden and choice fruit. To 
be as at a reasonable price to close an estate, Snare 
Mrs. D. W. Marsh, 1 Fowler Place, Amherst, Mass. 


Beool’s Bible Cabinet. Balm of Gil esalve. 
minoones, H Mess + P Master Seed, 
e 


Pat ia screw- 
most valuable aid to Sunday sch cal tenant and rae * 
sgoqmemented by Dr. Telouben v. E. 
Rev. H. A. Brid d others. Price, $1.50. bad a J ° 
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BY JOHN EDWARD 
COURTENAY BODLEY. 


VoLuME I. 


Book I. The Revolution and Modern France. 


he has read... . 


book of travel.”—The Atheneum. 


FRANCE. 


PREFACE—CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE—INTRODUCTION, 


Book II. The Constitution and the Chief of the State. 


Cloth, Demy 8vo, 
Price, $4.00 ne. 


VoLUME II. 
Book III. The Parliamentary System, 
Book IV. Political Parties. 
Each volume has a good Index. 


“Mr. Bodley’s considerable work on France is a book of political philosophy, but one in which the 
philosophy is so much disguised by the lightness produced by constant modern and personal illustration 
that it will be possible for the general reader to digest its contents without knowing how much phil 
The method which has been pursued is, in short, to create a philosophical treatise nop 
modern France which, though solid, shall not be dull, and may even be here and there as picturesque agq 





My Life in 
Two Hemispheres. 
By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. 


In two volumes, with Portraits. 


“An autobiographical history of a remarkable 
career—we should rather say of two careers as 
widely separated as are the two hemispheres. . . 

The first ended in failure, and 

Medium Svo, our author left Ireland in de- 
$8.00. spair; the second terminated 

in his attainment of high office 

- and in the practical adoption of his policy 
which still prevails.’”—The Athenceum. 


William Shakespeare. 
By GEORG BRANDES. 


Two vols. Translated from the Norwe- 
gian by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Dr. Georg Brandes’s “ William Shakespeare” 
may best be called, perhaps, an 
Demy Svo, exhaustive critical biography. He 
$8.00 net. hasachieved German thoroughness 
without German heaviness, and 
has produced what must be regarded as a stand- 
ard work. 


For the Beginner or Skilled Gardener. 


Garden-Making. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE UTILIZING 
OF HOME GROUNDS. 


By PROFESSOR L. H. BAILEY. 
Cornell University. 


The thought is to make this book a 


Guide to Daily Practice 


in the Garden, whether that garden bea city back- 
yard or an enclosure of acres. 
scientific truths, it will in no 
Cloth, 16mo, sense be a mere scientific trea- 
$1.00. tise, but instead will give in 

simple language such informa- 
tion as every man or woman who attempts to 
grow a single plant is in need of. No modern 
American work exists which covers this important 
field 


|By Agnes an 


While it will present | 


Just Ready. 


PARIS. 


2 vols., 16mo, $2.00. 


Lourdes. Rome. 
Each, 2 vols., 16mo, $2.00. 


*** Lourdes’ as a book is a literary charm. It is 
aromance of high and pure quality. It is a drama, 
simply but powerfully unfolded.”—Wnm. B. Chisholm, 
in the New York Home Journal. 

“*Rome’ is a magnificent document on 
contemporary facts. It is contemporary 
history seen through the eyes of the 
greatest living reporter.”—The Evening 
Sun, New York. 

“*Paris’ is like neither of its forerunners, but 
is full of life and action, brilliant as its name- 
giver. Its pages cannot fail to help its readers to 
a truthful picture of the city as it is today.” 


By 
Emile 
Zola. 


The Pride of Jennico. 


Being the Memoir of 
CAPTAIN BASIL JENNICO. 


Cloth, Cr. Svo, $1.50. 


The book is a stirring account of the adventures 

of a young Englishman, who 

d found himself lord of an estate 

on the Bohemian marches 

Egerton Castle. from having followed the for- 

tunes of an uncle, Jacobite and 

exile. It contains another thrilling 1 ide to be added 

to those already famous in fiction and other inci- 
dents ably told. 


The Celebrity. 


Cloth, Cr, Svo, $1.50. 


“One of the best stories that has come from the 
presses in the last six months. The plot is novel, 
: the central ides 

By Winston Churchill. clever, and the it 
cidents are worked 

out with a degree of skill and good taste that are 
eminently satisfactory. ... Its quiet humor is one 





of its best qualities.’—The Brooklyn Eagle. 





crown 8vo, $2.00. Just Ready. 


Outlines of Sociology. 


By Lester F. Warp, LL. D., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. Cloth, 


Its aim is to give a clear idea of the science of Sociology in itself and in its relations to other sciences. 








Rev. A. M. Bool, Melrose, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
INISTERS’ MEETING im Hall, March 
- Tye 4 *Tople, Indians of the Six Nations. Speaker, 
Dr. W. 8. Hubbell. 
sw MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
von of the Woman’s B of ions, in Pilgrim 
; Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 
AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIATION, Boston auxiliary, 
annual meeting, Central Ch., Boston, March 9, 3 P.M. 
‘Address by B. Sherwood Dunn, M. D. 
poston YOUNG, WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN ASS8OCIA- 
meeting, 40 Berkeley St., Boston, March 
Address by Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 


Benevolent Societies 


NGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
sranresonted in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
oiRTY, No. 9 Congre tional House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Gecretary ; Rev. Edwin B, Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours. 9 to 5. An- 
gual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

‘AN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
gion Miss! ONS, Con; tional House, Boston. Fran 
A. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. oven, Papiueing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New Yo Fourth Ave. 
eel Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
had ‘Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Un 
chnities Building, New York. Missions in the Un 
States, evangelistic and educational, at oo Se ana 


TION, annual 
7, 2.80 P. M. 


ited 
ited 


in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Bosto 
office, 21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street; Cleveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Do- 
pstions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
Second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secre ° 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, tweuty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. §. F. 


Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House. 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


UoNG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used oan. for mission work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre ; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, urer, 
101 Sears ae wey Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rey, E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 


sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts, For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Couneil, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, NN. H Whittlesey, New 


Vv § 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the * Trustees of the 


National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) phere insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
43 provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session heli in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE BostTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a.M., Bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven Is a Congregational society and ap 8 to 
all Congregational churches for support. Send dona- 
tions of money to B, 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, 
comfort hays, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, 
chaplain. 237 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 


“I give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society the sum of $—, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


DR. BEHRENDS’S BROOKLYN PASTORATE 

One singular fact characterizes the record 
of the Central Church, Brooklyn. It has en- 
joyed three pastorates of almost the same 
length of time each, and if one were to write 
& critical history of any one and apply that 
history to either of the others it would fit it 
excellently. The main difference would be in 
the dates and the membership records. Thee 
8 no intention here to overlook those two 
early and difficult years when Rev. H. W. 
Parker, beginning work after a strong sermon 
by Dr. Storrs, fought a hard fight against con- 
ditions in a sparsely settled neighborhood, 
against inexperience incident to a new organ- 
zation and agaiost a high rental 

Since leaving the old mission schoolhouse 
n Van Buren Street, in 1856, the three pas- 
torates of Mr. French, of Dr. Scudder and of 
Dr. Behrends have filled periods of nearly a 
decade and a half each, and all have been 
marked by steady growth in members, in spir- 
owl strength and in ¢ivie and Christian in- 


It was on March 1, 1883, just fifteen years 
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ago, that Dr. Behrends came from Providence 
to Central Church, recommended by Dr. Seud- 
der and heartily received by a congregation 
that had thought it could not part with Mr. 
French, and much preferred not to with Dr. 
Scudder. Of course an anniversary 80 mo- 
mentous will be observed, afid, equally as 
matter of course, the women will have a large 
part in the details of the observation. The 
invitations for Tuesday evening, the exact 
anniversary, say “reception,” but it will be 
more of the character of a reunion, a coming 
together in a retrospective, a congratulatory 
way. The Central has always been a social 
congregation. The stranger coming to it has 
ever found a cordial greeting, and this greet- 
ing always develops into sociability provided 
the new comer is responsive. 

Plenty of members of Central Church will 
tell you that Dr. Behrends is the greatest 
preacher in Brooklyn. Asked why they think 
so, they will reply that it is not a matter of 
their thinking; it simply is so. His pulpit 
work is steady, progressive, up-lifting. The 
society is and always has been remarkably 
harmonious. Everybody works with every- 
body else. Contributions to worthy causes 
are liberal, never spasmodic, and always 
gladly bestowed. At every communion new 
members are received, while the spiritual 
stature of the old members is ever higher, 
ever firmer knit. What more, they will ask, 
ought pew to expect of pulpit? 

The event of the past year was the setting 
off of Bethesda Chapel and its erection into an 
independent congregation. By this act a vig- 
orous church under a successful man was 
added to Brooklyn, to the denomination and 
the world. It hurt noone, not even the Cen- 
tral’s statistician, that the membership record 
was reduced from nearly 2,100 to about 1,530, 
even if it did make Dr. Meredith’s church 
more emphatically than ever the largest Con- 
gregational church in America. The Central 
has gone over the ground to the 2,000 mark. 
It can do it again. There is a large number 
of earnest young men and young women inthe 
congregation. Dr. Behrends attracts young 
people, not merely to a personal attachment 
—which is often a source of weakness and not 
of s'rength to a congregation—but to an active 
Christian life. 

Financially it must be admitted that the 
church is not quite as strong as it has been. 
This is not due to any change in the standing 
of the congregation, for in that respect there 
has been little change either during Dr. Beh- 
rends’s pastorate or for years before. It is 
due to the times, but the times were not so 
bad in the Central as they were, perhaps, in 
some other churches, for its congregation gave 
last year a total of about $50,000, And this 
not small sum was the ordinary revenues of 
the church, and not in any part the result of 
collections taken to pay expenses. 

Apart from the facts already given, the 
most remarkable characteristic of Dr. Beh- 
rends’s pastorate is, perhaps, its stability un- 
der very strong competition. Right around it 
have grown up, some of them from well-nigh 
nothing, three large congregations, and there 
is a fourth that is in excellent vantage ground 
for warding off new comers to the Central. 
The three are Dr. Kent’s vigorous Lewis 
Avenue, with its present membership of 1,000, 
the Marey Avenue Baptist, with a member- 
ship of 1,800, and the Central Presbyterian, 
with its 800 members, and the fourth is Dr. 
Meredith’s. Holding one’s own against such 
odds is progress. But the Central during the 
fifteen years of Dr. Behrends’s strong and 
successful pastorate has not simply held its 
own. 





SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 
I. BEVERLY AND SALEM 
To illustrate what may be done at the Sun- 
day evening services let us note two cases. 
The first is that of a single church and one 
minister. At the Dane Street Church, Bevy- 


erly, Mass., this service is pre-eminently at- 
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tractive. The house is usually filled, often 
crowded. The pastor preaches without notes 
or pulpit, always upon gospel themes. On 
the morning of the Sunday following the 
great storm of recent date the pastor an- 
nounced to the few present that there would 
be an evening service as planned. Without 
an urgent request a congregation gathered to 
the number of 700. Such results spring from 
several years of continued effort. For a year 
or more the city was “ billed” with announce- 
ments and special music by a chorus was al- 
ways supplied. So strong a church-going 
habit has been created and the pastor has met 
so successfully the expectations of those who 
attend that the former essentials are now in- 
cidental. 

Another instance is in ancient Salem. The 
evening attendance on Sunday at the three 
Congregational churches has been small for 
many years. Each pulpit is well manned, 
but, as in many places, this does not appear to 
enter into the question. For several winters 
the pastors of Salem have given up their in- 
dividual plans and focussed their energies 
upon one united service. The issues have 
been united and the thought and expense have 
been centralized. Alternating the meetings 
in the several houses of worship, the pastors 
have given their best in addresses prepared 
upon live themes. The present season the 
order has been rather more ambitious. A 
striking general topic was selected—The Signs 
of the Times. The sub-topics show their re- 
lation to literature, business, Biblical inter- 
pretation, public worship, church activities, 
etc. Such men as Professor Moore of An- 
dover, Mr. Puddefoot, Rev. Drs. Dickinson 
and Clark of Boston and Thomas of Brook- 
line have already spoken or are scheduled to 
do so. The plan is a worthy success. The at- 
tendance increases, the audiences are delighted 
and appreciative. There is little machinery 
connected with the working of the idea. The 
speakers are secured largely by exchange 
with one of the local ministers. Those in- 
vited readily and gladly respond, and will- 
ingly make special preparation for the service. 

W. P. L. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 

Professor Harris is the preacher this month.— 
W. J. Long, for two years in Germany on the Wink- 
ley fellowship, has returned.——S, F. Goodheart, a 
Senior, lectured recently on The Jews in Canada.—— 
Professor Churchill is lecturing on Form in Preach- 
ing, and at the same time is conducting a review of 
the lectures n the course.——G. H. Wright was class 
preacher last week.——Professor Harris is lectur- 
ing on Totemism.—— At the literary seminar, last 
week, John Reid read a paper on Browning’s Para- 
celsus.—H. L. W. Snell and J. E. Haske!l went 
as delegates to the Student Volunteer and Inter- 
seminary Alliance meeting in Cleveland last weck. 
—A. H. Stoneman, a Junior, is doing miss‘onury 
work in Wilmington, Mass.—Last Monday Mr. 
Stackpole read a paper before the Junior Class in 
exegesis.—The seminary quartet recently sang in 
the Lawrence Street Church, Lawrence. —— The 
preaching exercises of the Senior Class have been 
suspended for a few weeks. 

Yale 

Last week’s lectures included Followers of Peru- 
gino, by Professor Hoppin; The Temples of India, 
by Professor Hopkins; and Waterloo, by Professor 
Wheeler.—The Leonard Bacon Club course heard 
Dr. R. R. Meredith on What I Have Learned About 
Taking Care of a Church.——Of the 78 undergrad- 
uates in the school this year only nine have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining opportunities for regular pu’ pit 
supply and as pastors’ assistants.—-The Senior 
preacher was F. W. Heberlein.——C. L. Storrs of 
the Junior and Rev. H. M. Lawson of the Gradu:ite 
Class attended the student convention at Cleveland. 

Oberlin ; 


Exercises were ded Wednesday and Thurs- 
day to permit a general attendance upon the stu- 
dent convertion in Cleveland. The regular dcle- 
gates remained through the week.——Mr. Seibert of 
the seminary has an interest in the Husted Com- 
munion Service Co., which is introducing individual 
cups.—Professor Wright recently delivered an 
address at the Protestant Episcopal theological 
seminary of Virginia. 
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Chicago 


The second period closed last Friday.——The fac- 
ulty adopted resolutions in honor of the memory of 
Miss Frances Willard.——Thursday afternoon Rob- 
ert E. Jenkins, Esq., addressed the seminary on 
How to Make the Sunday Scheol Grow.——Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie and six students represented the 
seminary at the missionary convention at Cleve- 
land.——Professor Chamberlain preached Sunday 
morning at Union Park Church.——Professor Paeth 
preached, morning and evening, at the German 
Church, Peoria.——Professor Gilbert is lecturing to 
a Bible class in Union Park Church on The Words 
of Jesus.—The shortage of the Education Society 
in the appropriations which it hoped to make to 
new candidates has been provided for by the exec- 
utive committee of the seminary. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

N. Y.—Susquehanna Association met with First 
Church, Binghamton, Feb. 22,23. Leading features 
were a discussion of The Keswick Movement and 
of Church Federation, the latter leading to the 
adoption of resolutions proposing a Christian con- 
vention in which all churches of Christ in Broome 
and Tioga Counties may be represented. Rev. 
Messrs. W. B. Thorp, C. M. Bartholomew and F. L. 
Luce were appointed a committee to bring the sub- 
ject to the attention of other denominational bodies. 
The underlying thought was that mutual acquaint- 
ance must come first and then co-operation. Some 
one quoted the Polychrome translation of Amos 
3: 3: “Can two walk together unless they have 
met?” 

D. C.— Washington Conference met with the 
Fourth Church, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 15. The sub- 
jects were: Woman’s Work in Missions and The 
Kindergarten, The Sunday School and Our Per- 
sonal Relation to Home Mission Work. Reports 
from the 15 churches showed progress everywhere. 
Three of the churches are partly “ institutional.” 
At the noon recess a large party of the delegates 
visited Fort McHenry, near the church, and sang a 
stanza of The Star Spangled Banner around the 
flagstaff where the original flag floated when this 
famous song was composed. The Fourth Church, 
though nearly the youngest of the conference, is 
one of the most vigorous. 


CLUBS 

Mass.—The topic of the Newton Club at its Feb 
ruary meeting was The Century’s Advance in Reli- 
gious Thought and Deed. The addresses were by 
Rev. D. W. 8. Clark, D. D., of Salem, Rev. C. E. Ha 
vens, Rev. E. E. Strong, D. D., and Rev. W. H. Da- 
vis, D.D. It was voted to amend the constitution 
so that membership in the club should not be con- 
fined to members of Newton churches. 


N, H.—The Pascataqua Club held its annual meet- 
ing with North Church, Portsmouth, on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Rev. L. H. Thayer was elected 
president, and Rev. A. P. Bourne secretary. A 
sumptuous dinner was enjoyed by 170. The post- 
prandial exercises consisted of an address by the 
president, by Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, on Tie Revolu- 
tionary Fathers, Their Cause, Their Leader and 
Their Vindication, and by Rev. E. L. Clark of Bos- 
ton, on The Pilgrims and the Eternal Law of Char- 
ity. The meeting was in every way a -uccess., 


O.—The February meeting of the Cleveland Club 
was a patriotic gathering. Gen. O. O. Howard 
spoke on The American Volunteer and Rev. J. W. 
Malcolm on Abraham Lincoln. Both addresses 
were of exceptional interest. © 

ILL.—The Chicago Club met Monday evening at 
the Palmer House, President Sears being in the 
chair. It was ‘cathedral evening.” Addresses 
were given by Rev. Sidney Strong of Second Church, 
Oak Park, and C. H. Case, Esq. The stereopticon 
illustrations added greatly to the attractiveness of 
the evening. 

MINN.—The Minnesota Club met Feb. 21 at Peo- 
ple’s Church, St. Paul. Two addresses were made, 
the first by Dr. D. N. Beach on The Religious Mes- 
sage of the Nation, in which he traced the progress 
of toleration and adaptation in religious movements. 
The other, on The Political Message of the Nation, 
by Hon Z. 8. Holbrook, sociological editor of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, was a plea for honesty in poli- 
tics and referred to our relations with Spain. The 
program, printed in national colors, bearing Wasb- 
ington’s arms on the cover and containing a full ad- 
dress list of officers and members, will be a valued 
souvenir. 


CAL.—The San Francisco Club held a patriotic : 


meeting Feb. 21, the address of the evening being 
by Dr. Thomas Addison on The Relation of the 
Church to the Labor Question. It would be diffi- 
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cult to find a subject more timely and of greater im- 
portance to the we lfare of our country than this. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 307.) 


Old South.—Dr. Gordon began a course of six 
Sunday evening lectures appropriate to the Lenten 
season last Sunday. The general subject is New 
Inspirations from Old Songs—Six Great Psalms. 
The topics in order are Song of Two Worlds, Great 
Palinode, Lyric of Sorrow, Hero’s Hymn, Psalm of 
Life, Light Ineffabie, and the Psalms referred to, 
respectively, are 19, 73, 42, 46, 63 and 139. 

Massachusetts 

SOMERVILLE.—Broadway. The completion of 
four years of the pastorate of Rev. H. H. Leavitt 
brings out some interesting facts. The funds have 
been raised entirely by voluntary giving rather than 
by occasions for raising money. The net gain in 
membership for the four years is over 150, and of 
the 184 actual additions 121 were on confession. 
The congregations have increased largely. Last 
year the total receipts were nearly $12,000. A 
sum of $25,000 has been laid out in remodeling 
the edifice during this period 

WEST SOMERVILLE.— Day Street has just sent to 
the home missionary work two barrels valued at 
$125. Rev. Peter MacQueen is pastor. 


EVERETT.—Mystic Side has completed its fifth 
year. Its present m+ mbership, 140, is double the 
original number. Of the 97 members received 47 
came on confession. The church has been self-sup- 
porting from the start, #nd benevolences have 
amounted to over $800. Rev. Albert Watson is 
pastor. 

CXAMBRIDGE.—Pilgrim.’ Individual communion 
cups have just been adopted and were used for the 
first time last Sunday. A Sunday evening people’s 
service has been arranged for eight months in the 
year. Rev. #. E. Ramsdell is pastor. 

NEWTON.—Auburndale. The pastor emeritus, 
Rev. Calvin Cutler, was lately surprised by a large 
company, who took advantage of his birthday as an 
opportunity for an informal gathering at his house. 

LYNN.—First is prospering under the lead of Rev. 
W. C. Merrill. Twenty-nine new members were 
received last year, 14 on confession. The congre- 
gation is growing, about 60 sittings having been 
taken within the last two months. A Men's Club 
has lately been formed, 40 being present at the 
first meeting, the Sunday school attendance aver- 
ages larger than ever and all the organizations are 
vigorously engaged. The Armenian department 
has lately lost by death its superintendent and 
faithful helper, Mrs. M. H. Austen. Although over 
75 years of age she worked among them up to 
within two weeks of her death. 


BRAINTREE.—South. A large congregation com- 
posed chiefly of members of various local secret 
societies was addressed last Sunday night by Post- 
master Thomas of Boston on Fraternity. 


PLYMOUTH.—Pilgrimage. The resignation of 
Rev. E. W. Shurtleff has taken the people of his 
church by surprise, and by an emphatic vote it has 
expressed its wish that he shall continue as pastor. 
The young people to the number of 150 have joined 
in a petition to the same effect, and a similar paper 
is being largely signed by others of the congrega- 
tion and by the townspeople, who have been dis- 
turbed at the thought of losing Mr. Shurtleff. For 
seven years he has ministered to a steadily growing 
church and congregation and has been a prominent 
factor in the social and moral influences of the town. 


New BEDFORD.—North. The pastor. Rev. J. A. 
MacColl, has rectived an appreciative letter from 
bis church showing gratitude for his gift of $250 
toward church music last year and for his offer to 
meet any deficit up to $500 which may occur ip the 
expenses of the coming year. The severe trial of 
the recent period of general depression has called 
forth this aid from the pastor. 

WARREN.—First. The pastor, Rev. W. B. For- 
bush, has accepted a unanimous call to Wintbrop 
Church, Charlestown. He preached in that pulpit 
la t April. He was called in 1896 to his present 
pastorate, where there is a membership of over 300. 


WoORCESTER.—Old South. Gen. Curtis Guild, 
Jr., of Boston addressed the Men’s Union Feb. 21 
on Everyday Patriotism.——Park. The annual roll- 
call and supper was held Feb. 24, with large at- 
tendance. The interest money, which is usually 
raised at this time, was reported all raised previ- 
ously by subscription and that $400 had been paid 
on the debt.—-Secretary Kneeland of the Sabbath 
Protective League bas recently addressed Hope 
and Pilgrim Churches with good audiences and re- 
ceipts, considering the weather.——Dr. Alexander 
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Lewis at Pilgrim has begun a series of Lenten jeg. 
tures for Sunday evenings on: The Sower, Hearing 
and Heeding, The Ten Virgins, Vigilance the Prige 
of Victory, The Talents, Obligation and Oppor- 
tunity, The Good Samaritan, Practical Christianity, 
The Rich Man and Lazarus, Future Punishment, 
The Marriage Supper, Sinners’ Exeuses. 


The advance summaries of statistical reports for 
1898 show the total of churches 598; added to list, 
7; omitted, 2; total membership, 112,961; male, 
35,828; female, 77,133; gain, 1,738; added cn cop- 
fession, 3,912; total, 7,092: removed by death, 
1,828 ; total removals, 5,038 ; baptisms, adult, 1,860; 
infant, 1,990; ministers, pastors installed, 291; 
othe: wise inducted, 235; without charge, 256; to. 
tal, 788; Sunday school membership, 129,247: gain, 
7,690; C. E. Sorieties, 544; members, 39,784; pe. 
nevolent contribut’ons, $609,473; decrease, $49,- 
078; foreign, $134,339; decrease, $35,845; home, 
$175,130; increase, $2,565; home expenditures, to- 
tal, $1,638,836; increase, $51,393. 

Maine 

WILTON observed its 80th anniversary last Fri- 
day evening. Services were held afternoon and 
evening with a collation and social. Rey. E. R, 
Smith gave an address and other pastors of the 
vicinage took part. 

ELLSWORTH was recently favored by a visit from 
Sec. C. H. Daniels, D. D., for whom a reception was 
given on a Saturday evening. He gave missionary 
addresses the next Sunday morning and evening. 

SouTH FREEPORT.—The new vestry was dedi- 
cated last Friday evening. Rev. J. G. Merrill of the 
Mirror and others who are neighboring pastors as- 
sisted. 

Monmouth will be supplied by Mr. F. Hartley of 
Bates College for a few months.—Evangelist 
Haines has begun special meetings in Warren 
Church, Cumberland Mills. 


New Hampshire 

MANCHESTER.—Franklin Street’s income last 
year was $7,338 and expenditures $6,962, of which 
$3,948 were for preaching and $1,584 for music. 
The new year began with $822 in the treasury. 
During the year much work was done along the 
various lines, and the benevolent contributions 
were large.——The church in South Manchester is 
still pastorless. Rev. C. A. Bidwell, who preached 
at the dedication of the building, is pastor at the 
South Main Street Church, Manchester, not in 
South Manchester, as stated. 

RYE.—Feb. 20 Rev. A. W. Mills received nine 
new members on confession, making 23 since his 
pastorate began 20 months ago. The church isin 
a good state of prosperity. The congregations fill 
the church on pleasant Sundays. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society during the past 16 months have raised 
$434. The parsonage buildings will be painted in 
the spring. -Congregationalism in Rye never stood 
better than at the present time. 

ConWAY.—A box and barrel of clothing have re- 
cently been sent to needy home missionaries. A 
social meet'ng each month will be devoted to mis- 
sions. The children have just raised $10 toward 
the church debt. 

FARMINGTON.—Rey. 8S. H. Goodwin has com- 
pleted a five years’ pastorate, and now leaves for 
the far West for his health. His parishioners and 
ministerial brethren much regret his departure. 

WOLFBORO.—The 51st anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the edifice was celebrated Jan. 26. Rev. 
Ralph Gillam is conducting a series of union evan- 
gelistic services. 

SOMERSWORTH.—Deacon and Mrs. William 
Symes celebrated their 50th marriage anniversary 
Feb. 2. Mr. Symes has been a deacon for 40 years. 


Vermont 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. A successful attempt to 
enlist the services of laymen in the work has re- 
cently been made. A series of three Sunday even- 
ing addresses has been given, the general topic 
being Equipment for Life, and the definite aim be 
ing to reach young persons. The principal of the 
high school gave the first address on Education for 
Social Service, the treasurer of the Jones and Lab 
son Co. spoke on Equipment for Business, and tbe 


pastor, Rev. 0. 8. Davis, spoke on Moral Equip: . 


ment for Life.’ The interest was shown by increat 
ingly large audiences. Printed cards and personal 
invitations were given by the young men. The ides 
has been carried out with equal success since in 
neighboring town. 

JaMaica.—Rev. A. J. Cameron resigned recently 
to accompany the Vermont Klondike expedition 
which, sa‘ling from New York, makes the tour of 
the world. Mrs. Cameron accompanies him. 

WESTMINSTER West is afflicted in the death of 
Deicon Ebenezer Hall, who was for 67 years 
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ponored and faithful member and for 30 years a 
valued officer. 
Rhode Island 

PRovIDENCE.—Central. Rev. George Harris, 
p. D., of Andover preached the first of the Lenten 
sermons last Thursday evening on The Remission 
of Sin .—Beneficent. The 12th annual conven- 
tion of the State C, E. Union was held Feb. 21, 22. 
pres. F. E. Clerk of the national society spoke 
Thirteen new sdcieties were added last year.—— 
Highland. The orchestra gives great help in Sun 
day school and evening service. A gymnasium for 
the young men is also a useful feature. 

In Riverside a home department of 55 members 
js a strong feature. ; 

Connecticut 

HARTFORD.—Park, One Sunday evening a month 
an address is given by some specialist from outside. 
President Smith of Trinity, Dr. Alexander McKen- 
zie, Secretary Gutterson and Rev. W. F. Crafts 
have been among the speakers. The last-named 
spoke five times in the two days which he spent in 
Hartford.—Center. The pasior, Dr. C. M. Lamson, 
and six ceacons with their wives, opened the an- 
nual meeting, Feb, 17, with a reception in the 
chapel. The church membership is 647. There 
are four missionary organizations within the church 
and a young people’s society for devotional services 
and social improvement.——A large contingency of 
the McAll Mission in France, Hartford Hall in 
Paris, is supported by contributions from this city. 
—Pear! Street has extended the lease of its pres- 
ent property by one year. Plans for the new house 
are now so far advanced that work will be begun 
on it shortly ——At the recent meeting of the Hart- 
ford Branch of the Woman’s Board Miss M. D. 
alder spoke for the Student Volunteer movement, 
and it was announced that Hartford ladies had 
given $250 for a house for Miss Gilson at Mt: 
Salinda, Gazaland, Africa. 

NEw HAvEN.—United. The Men’s Club service 
last Sunday evening was addressed by Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie of Cambridge on Living by the 
Heart—a Study of Results.——Taylor Memorial. 
The Men’s Club is having a series of addresses on 
social and economic questions, one being given last 
week by Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale on the currency 
question. -—— Dwight Place. Eighteen new mem- 
bers were received on confession last Sunday. Dr. 
J. E. Twitchell leaves this week for a vacation in 
Florida. During his absence the pulpit will be oc- 
cupied by the assistant pastor, Mr. P. A. Johnson. 


MIDDLETOWN.—A monthly meeting for the third 
Monday has been organized by the Protestant min- 
isters of this vicinity. The first meeting called out 
an attendanee of 20, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution for a permanent 
organization. Rey. F. W. Greene is chairman.— 
First employs the committee system of getting its 
members at work in various lines. One member of 
the Sunday school, Miss Susie Steed, has not been 
absent from a session for 10 years. About 2,000 
calls bave been made upon members of the congre- 
gation by the pastor, Rev. A. W. Hazen, and others. 

NoRWALK.—First. Last year the meeting house 
was recai peted and recushioned and new furnaces 
were put in. The late Mr. and Mrs. G, R. Cowles 
have given their elegant residence to bé. used for- 
ever as a parsonage. The annual meeting showed 
the various departments to be prosperous. About 
30 new church members have been added, 24 on 
confession, making the membership 543. Current 
expenses were $6,116, and the benevolent offer- 
igs Were $7,669. The pastor is Rev. T. K. Noble. 

TORRINGTON.—Third. Special meetings, aided 
by Evangelist Bliss, have been well attended. The 
¢hurch will probably receive many new members. 
—Frewh. Rey. Joseph Provost, who is endeavor- 
ing to secure funds for a home for his newly organ- 
ized church, returned from New York last week 
with $100, a collection taken up in the church 
where he preached recently. 


BRIDGEPORT.—First. At the last 1egular monthly 
meeting of the Boys’ Club Judge J. H. Perry of 
Southport gave an ioteresting talk on E.ypt as I 
Saw It. The latter part of the evening was devoted 
to sociability. The elub is six months old and Is a 
hotable success. Rey. John De Peu is pastor. 


CHES H1RE.—The Ladies’ Aid Society has sent to 
the South two barrels valued at $70—one to the 
‘Cuban mission, Tampa, Fla., the other to Alabama. 
A third barrel will be sent shortly to the r.-untain 
region. The Ladies’ Missionary Society aas con- 
tributed $79 to various causes. 


eo xBURY. Last year the church more than 
oubled its missionary contributions. The newly 
@rganized Y.P. 8 ©. E. bas taken up the special 
Study of home and foreign fields, and is holding 


Prayer meetings in ontlying districts. Rev. G. A. 
Bushee is pastor. 
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GLASTONBURY.—A system of supplemental 8. 8. 
lessons ‘will be studied this year, consisting of 
church history, history of missions and evidences of 
Christianity. The school has been graded into pri- 
mary, junior and senior departments 

WINSTED.—A hand tablet, pr ted by G. B. 
Munsill of Hartford, in memory of his grandfather, 
Marcus Munsill, a deacon in this church, 1858-85, 
has been put in place. 

NORWICH.—Broadway and Second about once a 
month hold a union Sunday evening service to hear 
a representative of one of the Congregational be- 
nevolent societies. 

NEw BRITAIN.—Swedish. Rev. E. G. Hjerpe has 
been holding evangelistic services every night since 
Jan.1. As @ result 13, mostly young men, united 
with the church last Sunday. 

CENTRAL VILLAGE reports encouragingly for 
the past year for all departments. The C. E. Soci- 
ety has doubled its membership. Rev. H. C. Crane 
is pastor. ; 

Rev. W. W. Davidson of New Haven has been ab- 
sent at the Hartford hospital for a time, but is able 
to occupy his pulp t once more.——The ladies’ soci- 
ety at Westbrook, during 44 years of life, has 
raised over $9;000. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

ALBANY.—Clinton Avenue. At the morning serv- 
ice Feb. 20 Rev. T. Newton Owen announced that 
he would resign this pulpit to accept a call from 
Bristol, R. {. Mr. Owen has occupied this pastor- 
ate only about one year, but his ministry has been 
successful. The announcement of his resignation 
was received with surprise and regret. 

CANANDAIGUA.—Professor Fairley, principal of 
Granger Place School, has organized a class of 
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America’s 
Greatest 
Medicine 


GREATEST because Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
does what all other medicines fail to do. 
As an instance of its peculiar and un- 
usual curative power, consider the most 
insidious disease, and the disease which 
taints the blood of most people, produc- 
ing incalculable suffering to many, while 
in others it is a latent fire liable to burst 
into activity and produce untold misery 
on the least provocation. 


Scrofula is the only ailment to which 
the human family is subject of which 
the above sweeping statement can hon- 
estly be made. Now, a medicine that 
can meet this common enemy of man- 
kind and repeatedly effect the wonder- 
ful, yes, miraculous, cures Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has,—clearly has the right to the 
title of America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Scrofulous Humor. 

FOXBORO, MASS.— “My little son was 
troubled with scrofulous humor. We gave 
him Hood’s Sarsaparilla and we have seen 
none of that trouble since. My husband 
and myself have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
| with benefit. I had trouble with my eyes 
| but have been relieved by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
| rilla.” Mrs. E. B. WARREN. 


Hood’s apn 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold 
| by all druggists. Prepared only by 
| C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


Here is a Sideboard that leans as near to 
wonderful-Italian craftsmanship of the 


sixteenth ¢entury as anything in modern 

furniture can. An ordinary Philistine will 

appreciate its beauty as instantly as your true 
Ruskinese, 

The entire front is one great maze of relief 

-- carving and fretting. At the top are two con- 

* cealed secret drawers. 

being mirrored, is divided into 3 great carved 

panels, flanked on the sides by huge graven 

‘. gtiffons, 26 inches in hight. 
The Board is 6 feet by 2 feet. '“In’the base there are 3 drawers for small linen, 


The back, instead of 


extra silver, etc., a triple compartment lined drawer for silver; a 2-foot plate closet, 
a mammoth cellarette, and 2 deep linen drawers. 

All the front is superbly carved. The pattern is carried over the drawers as a 
unit, giving the effect of an ancient Marriage Coffer or Cassone. Fora piece of such 
modest size (only 68 inches in hight) it is available in almost any dining-room. As a 
specimen of carved cabinet work it is the finest Boston has seen in many years, 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
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48 CANAL’ STREET, BOSTON. 
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young men. An attractive room is fitted up in the 
cbureh as a social center for tle class during the 
week, as well as for use on Sunday. 

RocHESTER.—Revy. F. B. Meyer spent five days 
l ere—three at the State Y. M. C. A. Convention and 
two in general services, including a special service 
for the clergy, which was largely attended by the 
ministers of the vicinity. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—The stati:tics of the last an- 
nual meeting show accessions 15, on confession 7; 
total receipts, $7,284; benevolences, $916. The 
present membership is 501. Rev. W. E. Park is 
pastor. 

BROOKLYN.—E£ast is having a prosperous winter. 
Twenty-eight new members have recently been re- 
ceived. There has been a marked progress in spir- 
itual growth. The pastor is Rev. J. A. Fisher. 


RusHVILLE.—Though weakened by the death of 
several of its strongest members, the church has 
voted to continue Rev. F. T. Hoover as its pastor. 
He serves the church at Reed’s Corners also. 


MIDDLETOWN.—North Street, Rev. J. W. Norris, 
pastor, has added 104 to its membership in the four 
years of the present pastorate and reduced its debt 
several hundred dollars. 

LOCKPORT.—East Avenue has reduced its debt by 
$1,100 and added 35 to the membership. Rev. 
W. J. Tate is pastor. 

East Bloomfield is in the mid: t of a series of meet- 
iugs conducted by Evangelist Elliot, assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Chafer ss singers. 


New Jersey 


CHESTER.— Through an unfortunate business 
failure and death this historic old church was in 
danger of losing $1,250, the last of its “ Horton 
fund.” Deacon J. H. Crammer, who recently 
passed his 89th birthday, has generously made 
good the amount. The property is reinsured for 
three years in advance. Feb. 9a largely attended 
visit was paid to the acting pastor, leaving quanti- 
ties of provisions and $90 in money. All depart- 
ments of the work are prospering. 


EAST ORANGE.—Trinity. The pastor, Rev. F. W. 
Baldwin, D. D., is now giving morning sermons on 
The Teaching of Jesus—His Manner and Method, 
His Teaching About God, Man, Himself, The 
Cross, The Future Life, The Kingdom and Duty. 
The Vesper Talks on Vital Themes also include: 
My Temptations, Sources of Strength, Spiritual 
Life and Growth, Bible, Fathrr’s House, Object in 
Life, Influence and Hereafter. Tuesdays the even- 
ing talks are on The Prophets. 

JERSEY CrTy.—The new assistant pastor, Rev. 
8 H. Cox, is prostrated with typhoid fever, large y 
induced by the strain of conducting an institutional 
church in a down-town section of the city. His 
wife has also been critically ill for many weeks, but 
is now recovering.——The up-town church has been 
profiting by a series of lectures on the Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity by Rev. J. B. Koehne of Chi- 
cr go. 

NUTLEY.—The series of special services in con- 
nection with the opening of the new church build 
ing was brought to a happy conclusion by a fel- 
lowship meeting, seven neighboring ministers par- 
ticipating. 

THE SOUTH 
Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—First. 
important and timely subjects at their monthly 
meetings. Hawaiian Annexation was recently pre- 
sented by Judge Henry Stockbridge, and Mrs. 
Stockbridge, Sr., who has lately returned from a 
visit to the islands, gave an interesting account. 
——Canton. Besides the boys’ classes a new fea- 
ture is an evening class for working girls. Instruc- 
tion is given in sewing, dressmaking and kindred 
branches. 

Georgia : 

ATLANTA.—First. As a result of the evangelistic 
services 60 conversions were recorded, 20 of the 
persons having already united with the church. 
An irreparable loss is experienced in the death of 
Deacon J. A. Williams, a man of unusual piety and 
devotion.— Central rejoices that Rev. F. E. Jenkins 
of Palmer, Mass., has accepted the call to its pas- 
torate. He begins-work April1. Rev. R. V. Atkis- 
son, the former pastor, supplies meanwhile. 

SAVANNAH.—First. The pastor, Rev. L. B. Max- 
well, has been appointed by the Sunday School So- 
ciety as its agent among the colored Sunday schools 
of the State. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim held its annual meeting 

and banquet Feb. 10. Over 400 sat ¢owa at sup- 


The Men’s Guild discuss, 


_hardly be overestimated. 
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per. The missionaries of the church, under the— 
A. B.C. F. M. and the A. M. A., reported by letter, 
and all the departments of the church were heard 
from. Special topics were Volunteers and Vet- 
erans. The new assistant pastor, Rev. O. H. Bron- 
son, and the pastor, Rev. C. 8. Mills, spoke. 

CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills. The third montbly 
meeting of the Pilgrim Brotherhood, held the 25th, 
included a fine banquet, mus'c and speeches. The 
lectures on The Holy Land by the pastor are draw 
ing large cor gregations Sunday evenings. 


{linois 
{For other Chicagonews see page 309.) 

CuIcAGo.—Immanuel. Rev. R. A. Hadden has 
preached his farewell sermons to large congrega- 
tions. He leaves the field prosperous, the church 
having more than doubled in membership during 
the past year and the congregations have increased 
largely...A series of attacks of malarial fever have 
necessitated a change of climate and Mr. Hadden 
goes to his former pastorate, Forest Heights, Min- 
neapolis, where he has received a-unanimous call. 
On his departure the church gave several money 
gifts as a farewell offering. 


“ANNA, having passed through trials of unusual 
order, is appreciative of the lead of its new pastor, 
Rev. 8. A Miller, and bis helpful wife. A C. E. and 
a Junior Society have been organized, an old debt 
of $165 has been paid and 70 song-books have been 
purchased. Mrs. Miller, who is an ordained minis- 
ter, often preaches, to the entire satisfaction of the 
people. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Plymouth is slowly but surely 
gaining ground. Long-standing indebtedness has 
weighed heavily, but under wise management of the 
present pastor, Rev. C. E. Watson, and church offi- 
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cers, it is disappearing. The congregations at all 
the services are good and unusual harmony pre- 
vails. 

BELVIDERE is working heroically to secure a lot, 
the first payment being made. The people hope to 
erect a suitable building, and there seems to be rea- 
son to expect large growth. A flourishing Junior 
Societyof 830 members is a cause of encouragement. 
Rev. F. M. Hubbell is pastor. 


HAVANA’s most recent effort was a series of “ ed- 
ucational ente) tainments”’ lasting 15 days and con- 
sisting of Bible sermons illustrated by a first-class 
stereopticon. The attendance tested the seating 
capacity of the building and the people manifested 
great interest. 

Evangelist Van Auken, under the auspices of the 
State H. M. 8., is conducting successful meetings in 
Pana, aided by Rev. David Leppert and his wife- 
Occasionally he visits missionary churches within 
reach, and when possible holds an evening service. 
Whether on Sunday or a weekday he is greeted by 
a full house with only a few hours’ notice. The 
value of such care over weak young churches can 
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14,000,000 families in the United 
States ; 
Machines have been made and 
sold, but the machines have found 
their way all over the world, so 
there area few families in this 

Of course, every family should 


14,000,000 Singer Sewing 


have a Singer, because it is the best sewing machine for family use. 


Test this assertion by trying the machine. 
free for this purpose upon application to any of our offices. 


Delivered at your home 
Sold 
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on instalments—Old ma- ,; 
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The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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The Business Outlook | 


War seems improbable, and yet there is just 
enough doubt about it to affect general busi- 
ness. The earliest effect was the marking up 
of monetary rates and the disposition on the 

of the banks and trust companies to allow 
their surplus fands to accumulate. 

In the stock market there has been a severe 
decline, the break in prices on Feb. 24 being 
almost panicky in eharacter. The cause was 
the war scare, or, rather, the bellicose nature 
of the dispatches was used as a pretext to 
offer stocks down in a market which was 
known to be honeycombed with weak ac- 
gounts. Speculators had been buying too 
many stocks on small margin, and it is good 
opinion that a decline in prices was about due 
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whether the Maine had been blown up or not. 
General conditions in the country-are so good 
that men with capital are buying securities 
on this decline, and will buy more on all fur- 
ther breaks. 

As to trade, it is improving as the spring 
season advances. Prices of commodities rule 
in most cases very firm, and wheat in particu- 
lar is reported as very strong. The cotton 
goods situation grows stronger from day to 
day. Wool, although in less demand, is very 
steady in price. Boots and shoes are moving 
into steady consumption, and lumber and 
building supplies are likewise in more de- 
mand. In the central West spring trade 
has commenced earlier than usual, and the 
most satisfactory 1eports come from centers 
throughout the great Northwest. 
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Home Missionary Fund 


E. B. Pillsbury, Lawrence. .............ss+++5: 
Cc. Vv. Carpentie, Southbridge.................+ 
Carrie F. Meriam, Worcester. .. . 
John F. Kimball, Andover...... ..........000: 
Chicopee Falis............ 2.00 





Mrs. T. W. Carter 
E. M. Smith, North Hampton, MAR Giccscs- <3 2.00 
Miss A. L. Patrick, Montclair, N. J........... 2.00 





Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the month ending 
y noon and acknowledged in detail by 
individual receipts. ............6..ccecceeeeeeee 





4.77 
Previously acknowledged. .............csecesees 25,344.35 
OUND secs scccdnpeticotons cpedgdenedssecsocccesacces $25,399.12 








For bronchial and asthmatic complaints “Brown’s 
Bronch'‘al Troches”’ have remarkable curative prop- 
erties. Sold only in boxes. 











The Wanamaker History Club 


means something to you as to every one who hopes to keep abreast of the times. 


It isn’t necessary to emphasize the importance and interest of historical study. Great writers have done that for us. They 
ree that “history ts the central study of all human studies capable of enrichiny and illumining all the rest.” They tell us that 


“history alone gives us the very training required for real life.’ 


They further admonish us that “without clear hnowledge of uni- 


versal history, the history of particular cowntries—even our own—cannot be rightly understood.” 


OUR CLUB OPENS THE WAY 





RIDPATH'S 


HISTORY 
of the 
WORLD 


Every one knows that this is an expensive subscription work. It cost for a one engra nes aver og j More than 
ng to binding— = he reach of ve 


50,000 sets have already been sold at 


30,000 rices ranging from $48 to. $175, acco 
intelligent people for whom Dr. Ridpath wrote, and who would most highly prize the volumes. T 


, 
JOHN WANAMAKER 

Philadeiphia New York } 
Inclosed find $1 for membership in the His- 


tory Club. Send set to address below. I agree 
to pay balance in 15 monthly payments. 





by which many heretofore excluded can now secure at half price and on small 
monthly payments that incomparable work. 
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many 


e work was popular, but the 


price not in accord with the Wanamaker idea. We agreed to sell $150,000 worth of this subscription edition so as to cut the 
Price in half for our public. We organized the Wanamaker History Club to conduct the distribution. 


Half 
Price 


ONE DOLLAR 


The Club fee is only 


on receipt of which the whole eight- 
volume set is delivéred at once. 


Members agreeing to pay fifteen monthly payments’as follows: 


Little 
Payments 





; For the Cloth-bound style, $1.50 a month; for the Half-Russia, which we recommend as far more durable and attractive, 
#24 month; for sumptuous Full-Morocco, $2.50 a month. 

the edition, though large, is limited, and the sets at less than half price have of course been going very fast, and the Club 
will close without notice when the edition is exhausted. Members may resign and return the volumes within ten days and Olub fee 
will be refunded. We deliver free where our wagons run, but cannot pay freight or express charges. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE WORK 


John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., the eminent scholar, writer and thinker, put 
paring his poy td AA! the World. The pub 
8 


4 lifetime of study and labor in pre 
Ts invested a fortune in the illustrations and 
ss here are EIGHT MASSIVE VOLUMES, 6,500 
equivalent of 30 octavo books of 500 


ological and gene cal 
tolors, engravings and »eproductions from 
European. and Amerioan art, illustrate 
steate-t gallery of historical pictures ever brought 


Every important name and event since the woe 


Weated. “Every nation and every race, existing or extinct, ancien 
actiption, Remarkably cambiats aw es bring 


and modern, receive due de: 
every name a: d fact within ready finding. 


ge 
pages. Nearly 4,000 ma 
race plates and race tarts, in 13 

bre great ma-ters of 
and enforce text and form the 


double-column pages, 
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This i 
" ineludin 
began is edequstely aan Turk 





eal eee © ven to describing the real life 
uae wey ie : 


are portra: 
one is Mankind; Part two, Nations. No othe 
former at all; none treats the latter as fully or successfully. 
Dr. Ridpath’s literary style is gosetiety 
Open a volume at random, your interest is immediately enlisted, and 
days live again in the author’ 
8 not an old edition, but is fresh from the printer’s and down to date, 
such recent events as 
ey, Spain and Cuba, the Queen’s Jubilee, etc. 
The plays of Shakespeare do not surpass othe 
path’s History of the World overtops all general histories. 


of the pete people. The 
yed as cally 96 their public achievements. Part 
r general history covers the 


graphic, graceful and fascinating. 
8 moving word-pictures. 
the wars between China and Japan, Greece 


r dramas more than Rid- 


President McKinley and ex-President Harrison heartily indorse and recommend Ridpath’s History of the World. So do 


More than 500 college presidents and professors, thinke 


statesmen and critics. 


ica 8° i ne Le careful printing, heavy super-calendered paper, and strong and beautiful binding, make the books mechan- 

‘ nig’ 
Sample pages with colored plate, illustrations, testimonials and fu!l information free on request. 
Send or ng your dollar to either store. 


Philadelphia 


JOHN WANAMAKER 





New York 
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Core on organs and “Not UPON THEIR 


ex A CERTAI NTY \S 


THE HAWAIIAN CURE FOR DVSPERSIA 





The treatment for throat and lung diseases, 
which today is the most popular remedy on 
the market, was discovered and given to the 
world by R. T: Booth. He now offers to the 
public his latest and most wonderful discov- 
ery—MI-O-NA—a CURE for indigestion and 
dy apepele. 

r. Booth’s position in the scientific and 
commercial world is a guarantee that what 
he offers to the public will be exactly as 
represented. 

. T. Booth’s MI-O-NA is not a pallia- 
tive, laxative or an artificial digestive; it is 
a HEAL ER, and CURES by removing all 

gestion and inflammation and putting the 
ont Aa digestive system in a sound, healthy 
con 

MI- ONA, the HAWAIIAN CURE, is the 
only medicine that acts directly upon the 


NTENT In this respect it differs from 
- other ith prescribed for indiges- 
on. 

Soda, pepsin, pancreatin and all the other 
palliatives never have and never can CURE 
a single case of dyspepsia. 

MI-0-NA ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS | 
UNNATURAL FERMENTATION. 


The native race of Hawaii represents a 
grand trinity—hight, standard weight and 
perfect health. Their fine rom and 
—— health are due entirely to a perfect 

estion. 

ut they owe their perfect digestion to 
the Taro, a plant indigenous to Hawaii, 
which is used as a vegetable. 

Mr. Booth found = the root, the pot 
used for food, medicinal properties that have 
an extraordinary effect upon the mucous 
membrance of the alimentary canal. The 
bir irritation, remove congestion an 

inflammation. The active —_—— 
alee’ causes the digestive fluids flow 
in a natural — ance; the leahidaes 
are ad up the proper activity dur- 
ing assim Yn gs and thus is created a per- 
fect digestion. 

It was Mr. Booth who made the very 
important discovery that in 95 cases out of 
every 100 where the weight is normal there 
is PERFECT DIGESTION AND PERFECT 
HEALTH 


An interesting booklet on HOW TO GET 
WELL AND STAY WELL, together with 
full information of Mr. Booth’s great dis- 
covery relating to HIGHT, WEIGHT and 

ECT HEALTH, sent’ 7 a plication. 
Also a trial sample of MI-O.NA free. Box 
of MI-O-NA at your dimes s or by mail, 
50 cents. Address 


RT. aovih, 


M 503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Opposite Grace Church. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 





“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


Blindness Prevented ! 


The Absorption Method 


a success in treating all forms of diseased 
eyes without Knife or Risk. Over 75,000 
treatments given at our institution in ’97. 

Representative people from all parts of 
United States and Canada endorse this 
institution. 


“DO NOT WAIT TO BE BLIND.” 


Thousands have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. 





Pamphlet Free, describing home treatment and 
institution, the largest, most successful in Ameriea, 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK. 
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Indiana 


ALEXANDRIA, which worships in a hall, is greatly 
encouraged by a grant and loan of $1,200 from the 
Chureh Building Society, to go toward a temporary 
chapel. The rear of their corner lot will be used, 
leaving the main portion for the construction of the 
church edifice. The venerable Deacon Rogers re- 
cently suffered the mishap of breaking his arm by a 
fall. 

ORLAND.—The resignation of Rev. J. R. Bonney 
closes his second pastorate with this church. He 
has served five years since his recall. He has been 
45 years in the ministry and is much honored for 
his wide influence. He gives place to a younger 
man and retires to his farm in Michigan. 

CEDARWOOD, ministered to by the pastor at Cen- 
tral, Rey W. B. Frost, has begun 10 occupy the 
long vacant Heidelberg Reformed meeting house. 
The proper authorities have authorized the transfer 
of the church and adjoining cemetery to the Con- 
gregationalists. 

Rev. J. R. Preston, who removes from Ontario to 
Michigan, has served for many years as the efficient 
registrar of Fort Wayne Association. His reports 
have been models. 

Michigan 

DETROIT.— Woodward Ave. The Men’s Club has 
celebrated the completion of its first year appropri- 
ately. Nearly all the members stated what the 


, club had meant to them.——Polish. This branch of 


First Church has been holding regular services in 
the chapel, but by the first of March services will be 
held in their own building.——Boulevard. The men 
propose organizing the Boulevard Brotherhood. 

GRAND Rapips.—The Congregational pastors 
and their wives were invited by Dr. and Mrs. D. F. 
Bradley for an evening at their beautiful home. 
Eighteen accepted and a delightful time was spent. 

Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE.—Plymouth. The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
eeleb: Wisconsin’s semicentennial in Februar, . 
Sésabdiiiveons and the progress of Wisconsin up 
to 50 years ago were typified in booths and cos- 
tumed characters. 

The wife of Rev. Stowe Sawyer of South Mil- 
waukee recently died.—Rev. I. L. Cory supplies 
Waukesha for four weeks.-—Stockbridge will be 
supplied by Miss Fielding for a time.——Steps 
toward a church organization have been taken in 
Hilbert. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 


IBERIA.—Rev. J. P. O’Brien of Hope Church, St. 
Louis, has been holding a two weeks’ series of 
meetings here, and as a result 20 persons joined 
the church Feb. 13, mostly on confession. Rey. 
G. B. Smith, the pastor, is also principal of the 
academy. 

lowa 

RED OAK.—Pilgrim. A banquet and men’s meet- 
ing was held on Washington’s Birthday. The din- 
ner was served by the ladies at noon, followed by 
a@ musical and literary program. The subjects of 
after-dinner speeches were as follows: God in Ru- 
ral Life, True Neighborliness, Industrial Right- 
eousness, Moral Effect of Music, Home Influence, 
The Stranger Within our Gates. 


Ion1A.—As a result of the Otis meetings 13 per- 
sons. were welcomed to fellowship Feb. 6, eight 
coming on confession. More are expected. Prayer 
meetings are well attended and a deep spiritual in- 
terest is manifest in all services. 

CENTRAL City.—During the past four months 
since Rev. D. D. Tibbetts became pastor 38 new 
members have been received, 28 uniting on confes- 
sion. Jackson, also a part of the field, has received 
16 accessions on confession. 


Little Rock and Ocheyedan have separated, each 
to have its own pastor. The former: retains the 
services of Rev. W. A. Brintnall.—Rev. Robert 
Stapleton of Reinbeck is being assisted in a series 
of special meetings by Rev. O. O. Smith of Traer. 


Tinnesota 

DEXTER.—This little church, frequently pastor- 
less, with a community sometimes little interested 
in religious services, has progressed since the com- 
ing of Rev. David Donaldson. A ,cottage prayer 
meeting has been organized and the spiritual life of 
the community is improving. On account of lack of 
support money is raised by entertainments, all 
assisting in this way. The pastor preaches at 
Taopi, 14 miles distant. Though feeble, the 
churehes contribute to the missionary society, 
much of the credit, however, belonging to the 
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When we say it is 
easy to make 10 or 1§ 
per cent on your spare 
money with little risk, 
we stand on our record, 

No customer of ours 
has made less—if he fol- 
lowed our advice; some 
have made more. 

But you might lose 
yours. Better see our 
pamphlet. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Hotels and Travel — 


Pee Aang amo TRIP TO EUROPE. 
pasty fe forming to visit + italy, Swit 
The Rhine, Holland and England next summer 
ay Bye nd direct to Naples by the ince Line. The cost 
e reasonable. Address H. W. DUNNING, Ph. D., 


nab A 
76 West Divinity Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Ct. 


OX EUROPEAN TOURS. 








—_ Year. Ly mre reasonable. Parties 
aed pr. a Mrs. i. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, ¥.Y, 


EUROPE.’ zee through Scotiand, England, Hol- 
we ph ate = "The Rhine, Switzer- 

tone, Healy a and "France n Jul Limi 

Pa E. M. MANBUR, hex Pe 


Thain BRITAIN URORWAY ANP 


cludes coachin evonshire coast 

Isle of Wight to i send; Ireland, Seotent arth 

—_ qn Norway and Denm oderate 
oneyman’s Private Tours, Plainfield, NJ. 


jummer Tours. 
NORWAY setyayiant Cental tare, 
THURWANGER. 31 3. Pierce bal ta, Boston. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


e book (illustrated), describing CATHEDRAL 
ROU sey i ilgrim Fathers, Dickens an Tennyson ds 
tricts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. ulars 
describing HAR Wich ROUTE, only twin screw steam- 
ship line frem En land to Continental Europe, free. 
Great stern B’y of England, 362 Broadway, 


ITALY tu 
on aon, a 


all necessary expenses 
gut: on Tours 
84 48 Mediter- 


ranean viet "een. ‘March and 
April. Also 40 Summer Tours to = 
gone Horeay. Russia, etc. , ent. 
all expenses. rogrammes 

free, Independent tickets Sor any desired route. 
Choice berths, all steamers; estimates furni 
Send for Tourist Gazette, free, gives details. 
W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons (itd) 

201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct,—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. H. M. HITCHCOOK, M. D. 


DR. RINC’S SANATORIUM | 
ae sanae Boston. Ilustrated 
Bookie on application. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

A quiet, refined, homelike hotel, affording ever 
comfort and convenience. Climate mild, yet brat 
ing and healthful. 

Best located and only hotel at Old Point offering 
Turkish, Russian, Electric and Pine Needle 

F. N. PIKE, Prop. A. C; PIKE, Mg 
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ANoKA.—The Congregational and Methodist pas- 
tors, having planned for union services on Sunday 
evenings, visited all the families in town, over 700 
in number, inviting them to the meetings, which 
alternated between the two churches. There were 
erowded houses. The Northwestern Battalion Band 
came to assist in a series of services, and 200 
conversions are reported by the pastor, Rev. J. I. 
Sanford. 

New Ut_m.—During the pastorate of Rev. H. W. 
Johnson there has been a gain in membership, in- 
crease through the coming of new families, and re- 


pairs on the meeting house. The formation of a |~ 


Unitarian chureh does not seriously interfere with | 
this work. 

HAWLEY.—During the nine years’ pastorate of 
Rev. 0. M. Smith, which closes May 1 on account 
of his health, the church has been brought to self- 
support. Mr. Smith has been a useful minister in 
both H. M. and self-supporting churches for many 
years. 

ELLSWORTH.—There are many discouragements 
on this triple field on account of removals of fam- 


ilies. Work has been resumed, but the Kanaranzi 
church has been coquetting with other denomina- 
tions. 


DETROIT feared it would have to disband, but by 
means of a vigorous canvass raised sufficient funds 
to provide for continuing its services, and Rev. 
George Michael will remain. 


St. CHARLES has been without a pastor since 
last autumn, when Rev. William Jenkins closed his 
work. Rey. F. H Bassett of Michigan has spent 
two Sundays with them, 


CENTER CrTy.—Rev. A. G. Nelson writes that he 
preached in January 43 sermons in 14 different 
places in eight counties. He assisted in revival 
work at Upsala. 


Special services are being held at Fertile in 
charge of Evangelist Fellows. | 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN.—Plymouth has rendered a distinct 
service to the people of that part of the city for sev- 
eral years by providing a series of musicales run- 
ning through the winter. Rev. John Doane has 
given no little time and care to the undertaking, 
and the efforts of the committee working with him 
have been highly appreciated by an increasing con- 
stituency. The one given Feb..18was in charge of 
Professor Andruss, director of the Doane College 
conservatory, and was greatly enjoyed by a full 
house. The first installment due the C. C B.S. on 
the church building loan was promptly met.— 
Vine Street took great delight in the conveniences 
and attractions of its new building at a recep- 
tion given to the congregation and friends Feb. 
18. The rooms when thrown together prove ad- 
mirably adapted to all social gatherings as well as 
for Sunday school and public worship. The kinder- 
garten in the basement is carpeted and suitably 
furnished. Rev. A. F. Newell is pastor. 


LEIGH.—The interior of the meeting hoise has 
been repapered and the pulpit platform reearpeted. 
Rev. J. G. Lange gives, at the Sunday evening 
service, a brief exposition of the 8. 8. lesson for the 
coming week. The Y. P.S. C. E, which has here- 
tofore united with the Methodists, is now organized 
on the basis of loyalty to the local church and is 
growing in interest. An efficient intermediate soci- | 
ety has been organized. 


North Dakota 


SANBORN, Rev, J. R. Beebe, pastor, has had a 
year of gratifying success. Twenty-four members | 
have united during the year, 19 since Jan. 1, and | 
five or six more are expected at the next com- | 
munion, At Eckelson, yoked with this cburch, un- | 
usual interest has been manifest, and eight or nine | 
Persons will join at the March communion. __ | 

Dickrnson.—Rey. U. G. Rich finds in his new 
field abundant opportunity for work. He preaches 
also at Wibeaux, Mont., and other points between 
Dickinson and the Montana line. The Dickinson | 
church has been greatly afflicted in the death of | 
Mrs. J. C. De Graff, its clerk. 


GLEN ULLIN has suffered loss in the death of 
Deacon Hubbard, who has been’ connected with the 
church since its organization. He and his wife, 
Who also has died witbin a year, were among the 
Most efficient in the organization and development: 
of this ohureh, 

Supt. E. H. Stickmey has been looking up the 
Prospect of organizing Sunday schools in several 
hew frontier towns growing up between Minot and 
Williston. The country is sparsely settled, but tlie 
_ development of stock interests is bringing in many 

new settlers. One important opening has been 
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abandoned because of the lack of H. M. funds to 
establish the work. 
South Dakota 
GETTYSBURG, under the direction of Rey. H. W. 
Webb, held a helpful Lincoln memorial service Feb. 
18. The collections of the day were deyoted to 
educational work among Negroes and mountain 


it. 
Go by the Index. 
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No lamp is a good: one 
without the chimney made for 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 











ARMSTRONG & Rae ora 


DEPARTMENT STORE advertises: 








BEYMER-BAUMAN 
ata, ee “St. Louts Strictly Pure White Lead, 
wom Pitan 12%, 25, 50 and 100-lb. kegs, 
ECKSTEIN j Cueinnetl. | guaranteed.’ Analysis of this mixture shows 
ee ittobe: 
=~ Zinc, 26.03% 
— Barytes, 73-97% 
eee White Lead, none. 
pina } cricaes. Zinc is cheaper than White Lead, and 
COLLIER barytes is sold at about’ %c. per Ib. 
ae exan L Moral: Buy White Lead from reputable 
SOUTHERN dealers, and make sure that the brand is right. 
sonar Pans See list of genuine brands. 

EEK By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
were ne REE sce pera 
KENTUCKY Louisville. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 





National Lead Co., 100 Wilham St., New York. 
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You will lose money 


If you have a Dairy or Creamery and do not use 


The Best Separator on the Market, 
The Improved United States Separator. 


Send for catalogues filled with testimonials. 
It excels all others in Durability—Few Repairs. 
Granvitte, O., June 22, 1897. 
Have used the Improved U. S. 3 years, have bought no repairs, does as good 
work as at first. J. A. McLAIN. 
Monticetio, Minn., June 15, 1897. 
During 3 ears the Improved U. S. has not missed a skimming, running morn- 
ing and night, separating the milk from my herd of 22 cows. Had a DeLaval, 
but at the end of first year it seemed useless. HENRY WORTHING. 
‘ SnHetpon, Vt., Aug. 7, 1897. 
A user, after four years’ use, says : ‘' Yes, Eureka is the word—over capacity 
—best of skimming—never plays off—the Improved U. S. J. H. RILEY. 
Morris, N. Y., June 24, 1897. 
The Improved. U. S. runs as nicely as when set up 3 years ago. 1 could make 
good money skimming milk from the DeLaval separator. S. A. FOOT. 
Hosart, N. Y., June 14, 1897. 
The Improved U. S. is as good to-day as four years ago. There is not so 
good a separator as the Improved U. S. D. P. DIXON. 
Sun, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1807. 
After 7 years’ use the Improved U. S. runs as smooth and does as good work 
as at first. GEO. & H. JORDAN. 
WuHuattonssurGH, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1897. 


Frun an Improved U.'S. 2 years and it did not cost $1.00 for repairs. 
: W. B. ROSE, Butter-Maker. 


free on application. 


Catalogues 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow its 
Excessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place 
and indispensable in the kitchen and for 
ceoking and washing purposes, but it was 
never intended for a medicine, and people 
who use it as such will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with 
danger; moreover the soda only gives 
temporary relief and in the end the 
stomach trouble gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to 
the walls of the stomach and bowels and 
cases are on record where it accumulated 
in the intestines, causing death by in- 
flammation or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the 
safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
(acid dyspepsia) an excellent preparation 
sold by druggists under the name of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These tablets 
are large 20 grain lozenges, very pleasant 
to taste and contains the natural acids, 
peptones and digestive elements essential 
to good digestion, and when taken after 
meals they digest the food perfectly and 
promptly before it has time to ferment, 
sour and poison the blood and nervous 
system. d 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariabl 
uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all 
cases of stomach derangements, and finds 
them a certain cure not only for sour 
stomach, but by promptly digesting the 
food they create a healthy appetite, in- 
crease flesh and strengthen the action of 
the heart and liver. They are not a 

cathartic, but intended only for stomach 
diseases and weakness and will be found 
reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cents 
per package. 

A jittle book describing all forms of 
:stomach weakness and their cure mailed 
free by addressing the Stuart Co. of 
Marshall, Mich. 
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whites. Though a busy man, Mr. Webb teaches 
two Latin classes a week at the parsonage. Thisis 
certainly a practical evidence of interest in educa- 
tion. 

Huron.—The board of directors of the State 
H. M. 8, helg its apportionment meeting here Feb. 
16, 17. Rev. E. W. Jenney, whose evangelistic 
work has been so helpful this winter, will be re- 
tained in the service. 

CARTHAGE.—The women have recently held suc- 
cessful socials, from the proceeds of which 50 new 
song-books have been purchased, which will prove 
an inspiration.—Encouraging features appear at 
Redstone. 


Bruce.—Rev. Josiah Kidder is doing excellent 
service in holding special meetings in country 
schoolhouses. At the Center schoolhouse a Sun- 
day school and a C. E. Society have been organized. 

LESTERVILLE.—This little church has met with 
a sad loss in the death of Miss Nellie Preston, its 
*S. S. superintendent and a young lady of fine Chris- 
tian spirit. 

The proceeds of a Washington supper at De 
Smet will purchase new pulpit furniture. 


Wyoming 
Bia Horn.—Rev. H. H. Austin is doing good 
service both in the church and the State Collegiate 
Institute. Rev. W. E. M. Stewart of Sheridan has 
just closed a series of successful evangelistic meet- 
ings here. He also delivered a course of morning 
lectures at the institute. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


4 

PORTERVILLE.—Organized in 1891, has now 60 
members, with 70 families making it their church 
home: The pastor, Rev. J. A. Milligan, who led his 
people in the erection of a fine eight-room parson- 
age, was greatly encouraged by the interest mani- 
fested by outsiders. He is cheered also by the loy- 
alty of the ©. E. Society to the evening service, 
every member remaining. 

BERKELEY.—North. Rev. J. A. Cruzan is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on the Beatitudes. The fol- 
lowing titles suggest his method of treatment: Poor 
in Spirit versus the Poor Spirited; Comfort: Is It a 
Lullaby or a War Cry? Meekness versus Weakness; 
Is Mercy the Enemy of Justice? 


FRESNO, so long pastorless, is about to resume 
service, Rev. W. H. Cooke will supply the pulpit 
for the present. For some time its meeting house 
has been occupied by the Southern Methodists, who 
now enter their new house of worship. 


Rev. C. 8. Vaile, in his fresh and stimulating pres- 
entation of the work of the churches in Southern 
California, reports the accession of two churches, 
six pastors and 700 members, one-third of them on 
confession. The year was characterized by debt- 
paying, improvements, building, benevolence and 
spiritual growth. Among unusual features he men- 
tions a car-load of oranges, netting $1,000, given by 
Endeavorers to the Armenian fund; the return of 
the church at Redlands to “ Pauline ways,” shown 
by organizing men for study of the benevolent soci- 
eties, resulting in largely increased contributions; 
and the forming of a Good Habits society as a help to 
the boys and girls in the Sunday school at Moreno. 


Washington 
Pastors generally in eastern Washington are 
helping one another in series of meetins s which are 
blessed in the quickening of Christians, i eclaiming 
«1 wanderers and conversion of sinners. 
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Weekly Register 


>~UCHAMP, Jethro M., recently of Central Ch. 
a Ore., to Lexington. Accepts. : 4 
BROWN, Joan L., Kellogg, Io., to Pilgrim Ch., Sioux 
yr cepts. 
BEALL, Lewin #., Mt. Vernon, N. ¥., to Good Will Ch., 
CeLLENS, Archie, Bangor Sem., accepts call to Steu- 
Me., f 
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Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


ATWELL—COOMBES—In Roxbury, at the residence 
of Mr. G. N. Conant, Feb. 21 by ev. W. H. yee 
D. D.. George H. Atwell and Ellie A. Coombes, both of 

oston. 
























Deaths 


of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 











ben ., for a year. 2 

DARLING, Miss May, to McIntosh, Minn., in jon 
with Mentor and Erskine. Accep 

DRAKE, Ulysses 8., Lexington, Ore., to Central Ch., 

m. Accepts. 

DURYEA. Miner J., to Riverside Ch., Elkhart, Ind., for 

er year. 

EDWARD, Wm., formerly of Gardner, N. D., to per- 
manent pastorate at Abercrombie, where he has been 
$u) pl ying. Accepts. 

risk. Pliny B., to remain another year at Ree Heights, 
8. D. 

ITCH, Albert E., Park Street Ch., W. Springfield, 

4 to Rensselaer Falls, N. ¥. Accepts. 

FORBUSH, Wm. B., Warren, Mass., accepts call to 
Winthrop Ch., Charlestown. 

HAWKIN=, Chauncey J., Yale Sem., and asst. pastor at 
Humphrey St. Ch., New Haven, Ct., to Fair Haven, 
with privilege of continuing study next year. 

HODGES, Alpheus ., recently of Buckland, Mass., to 
Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. 

HOPKINS, Wm. H., late of Gross Park, Chicago, to 
Aurora, Neb. Accepts. 

JENKINS, Frank E., Palmer, Mass., accepts call to 
Centra! Ch., Atlanta, Gat 

KIERNAN, Thos. L., late of Cromwell, Io., to Port 


Byron, lll. accepts. 
La VENDER, Rob’t ¥., recently of Gilman, [o., to Clay. 


Accepts. 

MOSES, Dighton, Troy, N. H., accepts call to Sherman, 
Ct., to begin work — a. 

MUMFUKD, Jas. T., late of Central City, Io., to Crom- 
well, Accepts. Pp 

NEWTON, Albert F., late pastor of Rochester Ave. Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Union Ch., Haverhill, Mass. 

PARKEK, J. A., Syracuse, N. Y., to 5. Hariford. Ac- 
cepts and has begun work. 

PINKERTON, Win. B., recently of Rock Rapids, [o., 
accepts call to Newell. 

PRESTON, Jared R., late of Ontario, Ind., to Kinder- 
hook and East Gilead, Mich. Accepts. 

REID, Francis W., Pacific Sem., to Clayton, Cal. Ac- 


cepts. 

REID, John H., Whitefield Ch., Newburyport, Mass., 
accepts call to Bellows Falls, Vt. 

REMELE, Wm. A., KE. Poultney, Vt., accepts call to 
Olympia, Wn. 

ROUTLIFFE, Chas. H., Glencoe, Minn., to Western 
Ch., Toronto, Can. 

SARGENT, W. H., Topeka, Kan., to Twenty-fifth St. 
Ch., Port Huron, Mieh. 

SMITH, Stephen, East Lyme Ch., Niantic, Ct., accepts 
call to Lebanon, 

STEWAKT, Wm. E. M., to remain at Sheridan, Wyo., 
for five years. 

TETEK, J. H., (Wesleyan) to Pilgrim Ch., Indianapolis. 
Accepts, to —_ Apr. 1. 

WALTON, Richard C., Rogers, Ark., to Olivet Cf., 
Kansas City, Mo. Accents, and has begun work. 

WELLWOOD, Sam’! D., Tipton, Mich., to Wheatland. 


Accepts 
WILLIAMS, Ashley J., recently of Plainview, Minn., to 
Chapin, lo. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


JACKSON, Wm. P., i. E. Barre and Orange, Vt., Feb. 
23. Sermon, Dr. 8S. N. Jackson; other , Rev. 
eset. A. Ae Smith, G, E. Ladd, U. H. Merrill, W. 8. 

azen, LD. D. te 

SINKS, Perry W., « Plymouth Oh,, Youngstown, O. 
Feb. 15. Sermon, See. J. G. Fraser, D. D.; other parts, 

Rey. Messrs. T, D. Phillips, 2. D. Dodge, J. L. Davies. 


Resignations 

CONLEY, rey | W., Robbinston and Red Beach, Me., 
to take effect Apr. 1. 

CURTIS, Wm. C., The Dalles, Ore. 

FURBISH, Edward B., Spencerport, N. Y., after a seven 
years’ pastorate. . 

JOHNSON, Chas. C., Gaines, N. Y., to take effect Apr. 1. 
His address will be Clarkson, N. Y. 

KETTLE, Wm, F., Plymouth Ch., Rochester, N. Y., re- 
hews resignation. 

MORSE, Edgar L., Tomah, Wis., to take effect Mch. 13. 

MORSE, Win. E., Dudley, Mass., to take effect in April. 

PARKER, Chas. L., Ashland, Me., to become general 
missionary for western Maine under the State Mission- 
ary Society. His family will probably live in Lewiston. 

REDGRA\E, Chas. U., Morris, Ct. Owing to changes 
in belief, he will leave the Congregational ministry. 


Dismissions oe 

oka , Ralph W., Hope Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
JEFFERSON, Chas. E., Central Ch., Chelsea, Mass., 
LANDERS, Warren P., Middleton, Mass., Feb. 28. 
MANK, Herbert G., New Gloucester, Me,, Feb. 28. 
THOMAS, chandler N., New Haven, Vt., Feb. 21. 

Churches Organized 
ANKENY, lo., rec. 15 Feb., 46 members. . 


BECKWITH, Cal., 25 members. 
CHICAGO, Madison Ave., ree. 20 Feb., 52 members. 


Miscellaneous 
FORBUSH, Wm. B., was given a birthday surprise 
Feb. 19, by his people in Warren, Mass., Who left 90 


packages on his dining table. 
HARLOW, Reuben W., Park Rapids, Minu., is invited 

to supply on alternate Sundays at Verndale, until a 
amanent vastor can be secured. 

KBAR), David B., of Little River, Ct., was severely 

yritten in the face recently by a bull dog. 

CHENRY, Feargus G., South Haven, Mich., has ac- 

+ epee invitation to supply the First Baptist Ch. of 


city. 

MEANS, Fred’k H., pastor of Windham, Ct., with his 
Wile,,Wi!! soon leave for a three months’ trip in Europe. 
ee ne pe “sien a Yale Sem. student, will supply 

ORCHARD, John, of Plymouth Ch., Fargo, N. D., who 
for three’ mouths past has had charge of the city 

-M.U. A. in connection with his pastorate, has ac- 
os fp — to the permanent secretaryship, 
oT, Edward T., and his wife were pleasantly sur- 
i, on thet Atke wedding sontversses; Bon. sax 
“9 anniv le ° 
fictionary and holder, to be worn out before the pas- 
be icuiteueencnoms Pak ne ve were 

TWICHELL, Joseph H., and his wife were “received ” 

thelr parish ‘im the parlors of Asylum Hii 

VAN CLANCY, Judson, has been obliged by ill heal: 
Sic Se parte Sus, red Ar 
wife, to Pineh: N. c — at 





“< DON’T HIDE YOUR LIGHT q 
UNDER A BUSHEL.’ 
THAT’S JUST WHY WE —™ 
TALK ABOUT... . 


five chores Sur notion : 
dditional li wkend The 
money should be sent with the no 


CAMPBELL—In Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 6, Asenath T., 
widow of the late E. B. Campbell, aged 69 yrs., 8 mos, 

DANIELSON—In Southington, Ct., Feb. 20, of pneu- 
monia, Rev. Joseph Danielson, son of Hezekiah Lord 
and Laura Weaver Danielson, in his sixty-third year. 

EDWARDS—In Southampton, Feb. 18, Col. Elisha A. 
Edwards, a prominent member of the church and a 
ee County commissioner for many years, aged 

yrs. 

HOOPER—In Revere, Feb. 20, Edwin B. Hooper, a 
prominent citizen and church member, aged 47 yrs. 
JOB—In No. Middleboro, Feb. 22, Miriam Marguerite 
pens 10 mos., 7 dys., daughter of Rev. Herber 

eightley and ¥lsie A. Job. 

MARDEN—In White, Creek, Wis., Feb. 1, Rey. Alfred 
C. Marden, for eight years pastor at White Creek and 
Easton, with their outlying stations. 

SCHOFIELD—In Spencerport, N.Y., Jan. 25, Rev. 
Abishai Schofield, aged 92 y:s. He was prominent in 
anti-slavery movements, having been deposed from 
the ministry for preaching against slavery, and seryed 
as a home missionary at Hartford, Wis., and as super- 
intendent of the Sailors’ Home at Milwaukee. 

SPALDING—In Brookline, Feb. 22, John V. Spalding, 
prominent for many years in Boston business circles, 
and a charter member of Leyden Church, aged 68 yrs. 

SWIFT—In Pleasant Hill, Ore., Feb. 11, Catherine 
Leach, widew of Rev. E. Y. Swift, aged 82 yrs,, 4 dys. 
She leaves three children. Mrs. Herbert Guinton of 
Edna, Kan.; Charles A. Swift of Pleasant Hill and Dr. 
Henry H. Swift of Pittsford, Vt. 

WEBSTER~—In Webster, N. H., Feb. 17, Moses Webster, 
aged 86 yrs., 8 mos., 28 dys. 

WEEKES—In East Orange, N.J., Feb. 23, Robert Dodd if 
Weekes, senior deacon of Trinity Church, deeply TAliug Temes oo 
loved in the Fenner gag aman of marked literary Ah y if 
tastes and achievements. e/a | \ 
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A Vacancy—~ 


In many a household there is 
an empty chair that ought not to be empty. Hosts of chil- 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
forit at all. Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of: :: : 








































































"Waits on 
Appetite.” 
Few people give proper 
thought to nourishment. Try 
the best cereal food ever plac- 
ed on the market. . It is good 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, Din- 
ner—in fact for any meal of the 
day, while as a Dessert it is 
beyond compare. Your gro- 
cer keeps it;if he does not, 
send us his name and your or- 
der—we will see that you are 
supplied. Madeonly by the 


FRANKLIN [ILLS CO., 
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Adamson’'s Botanic 
Cough Balsam; - 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
considerable progress. But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 
shelf all the time. 

This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. It cures, remember. 












Large Bottles, 75¢. Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO. 
Saat dee” ee Wholesale and Retail Druggists, : 


Aiall gawd drug store. Oth Av,, cor, 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 
PEYUV TT TT OT TTT TTSTT TTT OCT T TT TT TTT TT 








The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Molles’s. 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 


a sealed 












oval bottle di- 
rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer} 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 

taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Accessions to the Churches 





ALABAMA MICHIGAN 

Arbaccochee, 56 17 Bridgman, 12 12 

— 3 Grand Rapids, Bar- 

Barfield, 4 6 ker Memo 1 3 
Bhuff Springs, ee 4 3 69 
Central, Balm of Gil- Park — 12 

ead, 5 12 Smith Memorial, — 7 
Equality 8 16 Bopyins Station, 38 39 
Clanton, ‘Mountain Ken — $3 
springs, — 22 Lanaing, Mayfiower,— 3 

Cottonwood _ we ee! 
Dadevill 6 11 Middlevile, — 6 
Edwardsville — 9 Ovid ee 
Houston, 3 98 Potterville, a 
Jackson's Gap, 1 6 Salem, Second, — 4 
Kidd, 12 15 South ‘Haven, 5 6 
Millerville, Oak Hill, 4 4 is ‘ 

; MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA Afton, ei 
Cottonwood, 2 12 Brownton, Tie § 
Los Ap eles, Pe — 23 Faribault, aS 
Oakland, Fi 7 20 Minneapolis, Fre- 
Market St., — _7 mont Ave., — 20 
ae m, — 10 

peee ena, First, 3 12 —" 
err 2 9 Riverdal 17 17 

Rocklin 6 St. oo Compton 
San Francisc 0, Beth- Hill, 3 9 

ny, ee 

San José, 3 10 NEBRASKA 
Santa Rosa, — 4 Calhoun, 14 14 

CONNECTICUT es yen : 

Derby . g David City 10 2 

Y Eustis, - 7 
— Britain, Swed- ‘ riend, 2 2 
tndianola, q 9 

Hew | aged en, Dw ight, 6 Lincoln, Hirst, Pa i 

oe *lymouth - 

Waterbury, Second, 6 Ravenna, 3 7 

ILLINOIS Wahoo, ae 

Aprore, New Eng- Wallace, 6 

63 62 pacening V iew, 5 
chleago, Dougl oe. r Weeping Water, 4 12 
2 “ 
Fellowship, — 17 NEW YORK 
Jefferson Park — 21 Brooklyn, East, — 28 
Madison Ave., — 52 E. Bloomfield, 6 6 
Mayflower, 2 8 8S. Granville, 14 14 

me. — Ave., 16 32 W estmoreland, 5 

wight - " " 

Naperville, German, —100 | NORTH DAKOTA ; 

4 . Fessenden, — 38 
INDIANA Harvey, 3 

Aiexandria, 3 3 
Beechwood, 2 2 OHIO 
Pact Chitag 8 8 Burton, 10 10 
East Chic 3 56 Freedom, 19 19 
Fort Wa ayne, Plym- phesdon, 

outh, 56 5 Sulliva as 

Glezen, Hosmer 9 16 Toledo, ‘Ww ashington 

Indianapolis, May- St., 1 
flower, 9 Ww eliington, 2 
Trinity, a 
Union, 9 10 OKLAHOMA 

Perth, 9 9 ae 
Terre Haute,Second,3 5 Guns RE ig 

1OWA ine ndence, 7 = 

Charles City, 4 5B yonnnes i 

Clarion, ‘nd 4 Waukomls, 3 

Creston, Pilgrim, — 65 SLAD 

Davenport,  Bethie- ee eecsspeia 
hem 2 3 Howard,Cranston, 1 

Doon, 35 37 Providence, Plym- ¢ 

Eldon, 11 outh, 7 

onia, 8 13 vain 

Iowa Falls, — "2 ibecumretarts 

Mitchelville, — 6 E. Poultney, a" 

Riceville, — 6 Fairlee 8. 4 

Runnells, 4 Lunenburg, — 29 
lem, 27 32 cneiel : 

Stacyville, 3 8 pies WISCONSIN ican 

. . ppleton, . 

‘ Pe Dodgeville, 15 15 
Gaiter, — 38 Durand, 11 11 
Elli 11 11 Poysippi, 6 5 
Little iver, 12 Prescott, 10 10 
Russell — 7 Viroqua, 17 17 
West Union 12 12 Washburn, mo 
Wichita, Fairmount, 3 9 

MASSACHUSETTS OTHER CHURCHES 

Auburn 8 8 Douglass, Wyo., - 3 

Chelsea, Central, 9 13 Embden, Me., — 19 

Dalton, 7 Hubbard, Ore., 12 12 | 
Medford, Union, 2 7 Pleasant’ Prairie, a 
Shrewsbury, 5 5 ne 7 

MICHIGAN oronto, ,Can., North. - 5 

Addison, | w ilmington, D — 4 
Alba. -- Churches with ‘i 

Allegan, 10 10 than three, 40 62 


Conf. 768; Tot. 1,700. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 2,837; Tot., 5,023. 


Biographical 
REV. SAMUEL WEYLER 


The church in Benicia, Cal., mourns the loss of 
this devoted pastor, whose life was one of rare 
unselfishness and consecration. Born in 1863 in 
Russia, of Jewish parents, he ‘came to this country 
at the age of seventeen and took the full course at 
Knox College in a year less than his fellows. Con- 
verted through the efforts of a roommate, he stud- 
led theology at Yale Seminary, and in 1890, already 
a scholar of iorce and fame, he went West and gave 
his life to work in Colorado, Wyoming and Califor- 
nia. Compelled to rest on account of an illness 
which he insisted was only nervous prostration, he 
spent three happy days at Palo Alto and Saratoga, 
after which he unexpectedly ‘fell on sleep.” Lov- 
ing friends ministered to him and Rev. E. S. Wil- 
liams carried the beloved form back to his grief. 
stricken people. At the funeral service the house 
of worship was throng¢d with mourners, nd neigh- 
boring pastors and churches testified to their per- 
sonal loss, while Prof. Rhys Lloyd of Pacific Sem- 
inary spoke eloquently of him as “ scholar, author, 
friend.” Combined with his brilliant gifts and at- 
tainments were traits of singular humility and sim- 
plicity. His church building bore the inscript on, 
“Our Father’s House—For All His Children : Samuel 
Weyler, Servant.”” A member writes: “It is im- 
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possible for any one except those among whom he 
lived to understand what he was to us... . Yes- 
terday there was no morning service, but many 
found their way to the cemetery, where his body 
rests on a sunny billtop, and there we tried to com- 
fort one another.” 





A PERSONALLY conducted tour to o Philadetphia 
and Washington, including all expenses, will be run 
via the Fitchburg R. R. on April 1. The rate is only 
$25, and itinerary giving full information can be 
obtained of J. R. Watson, general passenger agent, 
Boston, Mass. 


SEVEN days—$25—tour to Washington on April 
1, that is what the Fitchburg and Pennsylvania 
R. R.’s offer. It is a personally conducted tour, all 
expenses are included, and itinerary can be ob- 
tained by addressing J. R. Watson, general passen- 
ger agent Fitchburg R. R., Boston, Mass. 


A NOTEWORTHY EXHIBITION.—One of the most 
remarkable «xamples of wood carving which has 
ever been presented to the Loston public is on sale 
this week at the Paine warerooms on Canal Street. 
It is a sideboard about 68 inches in hight by 72 
inches in width, anc over this entire surface there 
is such a wealth of « arving th: t the piece resembles 
the marvelous Italian cabinet work of the sixteenth 


century. It is worth a visit to these warero ms to | 


see this one piece of :urniture. 


As GOOD As Ev ER.—"* My onghter was all run down 
} heaith and had no ap) aupetite. s pros ocured a bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and she began ing the medicine. 

In 4 short time her appetite was as good as ever. We 
have used Hood’s for years and hive derived t 
benefit from it.” ‘MILTON G. SM1TH, Hopkinton, Mass. 


Hoop’'s PILL8.are easy to to take, easy to operate. Cure 
indigestion, headache. 












From 
Sunny 
Italy 


come the choice 
importations 
which make 











so desirable an aid to a luncheon or dinner. 

Send 6c in stamps for samplecan. Booklet free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

324 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 
As a relish you'll find that a few drops of Van Camp's 
Tomato Catsup adds greatly to the favor of meats. It 
improves the a. ite and aids digestion. fbcotenany 
pure. The kind that’s sold in a card boaid 


TREATED rRRR 
Positively CURE 
Vegetable Mem cates, 
Have cured ey SS ousand 
cases called hope’ meg From 
pes sone | 4 patome areialy ‘disappear, a ont | 4 ten d: ok 
of gant two-thirds or aoe jus eu cures Scent FR 


Ben mens ie Ay Lipoctaitets ATLANTA “ 

















Hog and 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA 





Hoenliny: 





WATER 


Nerve Tonic, Anti-Dyspeptic and Restorative. 


A Miserable Dyspeptic Using No. 1 Spring Gains One Hundred and 


Fourteen Pounds. 
‘‘Hog and 


Another Using No. 2, Eats 


Hominy.”’ 





Case of Mr. W.H. CRECORY, 


of Stovall, N. C., stated by Dr. F. R. 
Gregory, of Stovall, N. C.: 


“Mr. W. H. Gregory, a sufferer from Chronic 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Disease, almost resulting 
in Granular Degeneration; Chronic Diarrhea, with 
Kidney complications, fits of Repal Colic, passages 
of Calculi, and-all the worst and most distressing 
forms of Gastro-Intestinal Disorders, after having 
exhausted the catalogue of Diatetics and Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, under the advice and 
treatment of a number of the most skillful and ex- 
perienced physicians, without benefit, and having 
the meanwhile declined from a normal weight of 
two hundred and twenty to one hundred and six 
pounds, has been completely restored to vigorous 
health by a visit of three months to the BUFFALO 
LITHIA SPRINGS and the free use of the water of 
Spring No. 1 to the exclusion of all other remedies, 
gaining while at the Springs seventy-two pounds 
in weight, and six months thereafter forty-two 
pounds additional. 

“The transition from a state of cadaveric emacia- 
tion to a new life of robust health and strength in 
so short a time seems little short of miraculous.” 





Case of Mrs.—, stated by Dr. L. M. 
Wood of Wyandotte, Kan.: 


“T first saw Mrs. 8.—, a woman of of lage 
but greatly emaciated, laboring under 
ma, —_ h tyuon she had ade su 
aroused to nourishment for four days. Frem 
her Gasband I fT obtained the following history of her 
case :— 


“She had been previously in robust health and 
led an active, laborious life, doing all the work of 
the household. For several years, however, she 
her stomach often rejected the lightest articles o 
er stomac: e a 

. . For some ime she had been subject to occa 
sional attacks of Coma, increasing in frequency 
duration. Under sap pros ropriate treatment there was 
a return of sensibi and consciousness, and 
took nourishment, but there was no prunes t in 
provement of the ‘general health; and 

e Coma. Recall ing the opinion expressed by 

Dr. iy McGuire, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


was a ‘ Powerful Nervous | I = ber upee 4 


The result was a 
meathe ‘she a 

the digestive trou trouble, and in'a few in afew -- — 

the eerv ous 


able to eat heartil 
article of diet. A sisnaa 
toms were seueres ved and she she is now in robust 
hard work and cating se = much ‘ Hog 


doin 
poss es as any woman in the 


The “Old Buffalo,” the Original Lithia Water, prevents a record of healing which is not ‘surpassed 
if indeed it is equaled by any other mineral water of the world. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER oct" i"foctlnsuicis “sent” tree Sn application 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to Oct. 1st. 
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SPRING, NEEDS 


what Everybody Requires at 
This Season. 


Some Things pm of the Utmost 
Importance to You. 


This Will Tell You Just What You Most 
Need Now and How to Get It. 


In the spring changes always take place in 
our systems which require attention. There 
is a tired, languid feeling, a depression, the 
digestive organs become deranged, the blood 
is bad, causing the complexion to become 
affected and the person feels an inability to 
work. 

At such a time a spring medicine is ab- 
solutely necessary, and Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy is the medicine you 
want. It will overcome all these conditions. 
It will invigorate the blood, regulate the 
digestive organs, clear the complexion and 
make you feel strong and well. 





Mrs. Rachel Hovey, 104 Preble St., Portland, 
Me., says 

“T was completely prostrated from the 
effects of two paralytic shocks which attacked 
both sides of my body. A friend recommended 
me to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
herve remedy as a remedy, and I bought a 
bottle in H. H. Hay’s drug store on Middle St. 
I found so much relief from this bottle that I 
continued to take it with increasing good re- 
sults, and | am now much better than I ever 
expected to be again and give the credit it 
deserves to Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
herve remedy for my recovery. I gladly give 
this testimonial so that other sufferers may be 
able to avail themselves of this excellent 
remedy.”’ 

You want health don’t you? You want to 
get up in the morning and feel like doing a 
good day's work, do you not? And you want 
your children to feel strong and vigorous, 
don’t you’ Well, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy will do all this. 

It will give to you and your children perfect 
health and that is exactly what you want. It 
is the best spring medicine known. It was 
discovered by Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the most successful specialist 
in curing nervous and chronic diseases. He 
can be consulted free of charge, personally or 
by letter. 





MARSHALL'S ' 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 


7" : ae GuRES CATARRH | 

‘as never been equalled for the instant relief of 

caliber the Head Seem Canes Deaf: . 
sense t 

Be css ce cient tums orby ral natn. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB, 25 


Mrs. Thompson conducted the opening ex- 
ercises. Mrs. I.yndon S. Crawford, lately of 
Brousa and more recently of Trebiz nd, where 
she and her husband have adied to their other 
duties a large am punt of relief work, spoke uf 
our possible surprise when we get tu heaven 
in finding how much more we might have had 
for the asking. She made some valuable sug- 
gestions as to prayer for the people in her 
corner of the woild, drawing from her own 
experience to illustrate the fact that prayer 
often becomes more earnest when it seems to 
be the only resort. Asserting her own belief 
that the grinding poverty which oppresses so 
many in Turkey is not going to promote their 
spiritual growth, she urged prayer that their 
material condition may be improved, that help 
may come to the honest and upright who are 
now struggling almost hopelessly to earn 
their daily bread. ‘Pray also,’’ she said, 
“for our native helpers, whose training is 
sadly interrupted.’ 

Mrs. Browne of Harpoot reiterated what 
Mrs. Crawford had said, and read a letter 
from Miss Daniels, giving an account of a re- 
markable awakening in the girls’ department 
of the schoo], under the leadership of Mr. Ed- 
ward Millard of England, and closing with 
this request: ‘‘Pray that rivers of blessing 
may flow from the school to all parts of this 
thirsty land.’’ 

Attention was called to the calendar with 
its good likeness of Mrs. Edward Hume, and 
to the work and workers in Bombay, and Miss 
Kyle read extracts from a recent letter from 
Mr. Hume, with an account of an interesting 
baptismal service already reported, and to 
which he adds: ‘*‘ We have much to encourage 
us in our work. The schools were never so 
full, the people were never so friendly, and 
the anticipation of blessings soon to be real- 
ized never so great.” Alas, that he was 
obliged to add still farther, ‘‘The plague is so 
rapidly spreading that we have every reason 
to anticipate even a worse state of things than 
we experienced last year.”’ Japan was repre- 
sented by Mrs Greene, Mrs. De Forest and 
Mrs. Berry, and Mrs. De Forest told of recent 
encouraging progress in the work of Y. M. 
C. A. 

Miss Stanwood reported two sorrow-laden 
messages which had come from the mission 
field—one by letter, announcing the death of 
Mrs. Perkins of the Madura Mission, who, 
after some weeks of illness, died at Arrupu- 
kottai Jan. 19; the other a cablegram from 
Beirut announcing the death, Feb. 19, of Mrs. 
Emily R. Montgomery of Adana. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, during her stay in this country, at- 
tended many missionary meetings, and a 
multitude of hearts will be touched as they 
recall her forceful utterances accompanied by 
the manifestation of her rare and beautiful 
spirit. 

Mrs. Frost of Berea, Ky., expressed a hope 
that the thousands of young men and women 
who are being trained in the South will help 
to spread Christian truth throughout the 
world. The round hundred who were pres- 
ent must have counted the hour full of blessing. 





BRINGS prompt relief in pain—Pond’s Extract. 
See that strip over cork is unbroken. 


To FLORIDA UNDER PERSONAL Escort.—The 
Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted tours 
to Jacksonville undoubtedly offer the best medium 
for a short visit to this land of sunny skies and 
balmy air. A period of two weeks is allowed in the 
Flowery State, and passengers are accorded entire 
freedom of movement after arrival at Jacksonville. 
Each party will travel in special train of Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars, and will be in charge of a 
tourist agent and chaperon. Tours will leave Bos- 
ton Feb. 7 and 21 and March 7. Rate, including 
Pullman accommodations, meals and all expenses 
en route in both directions, except last tour, using 
through rail lines, Boston, $65; New York, $50. 
Tickets for the last tour are good to return until 
May 30. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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WEAK LUNGS. 


A bouk by Dr. Robert Hunter, of Ne ¥ York, gives all 
the latest discoveries of medical science regarding Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis and Pulmonary Catarrh, 
explains their d fferences, and pvints out the curative 
treatment of each form of lung disease. 

Dr. Hunter is one of the oldest and most experienced 
lung specialists of the world, having devoted his pro- 
fessional life, since 1851, to the Special S:udy and Treat- 
ment of Lung Complaints. He was the first to discover 
Consumption to be a local disease of the lungs, and to 
show that it destroys life solely by strangling the breath- 
ing power of that organ. 

He was father of the local treatment of the lungs by 
antiseptic medicated air inhalations—the inventor of the 
Jirst inhaling instruments ever employed for the cure of lung 
diseases, and the discoverer of the only known germicide 
which has power to kill the germs of consumption in the 
lungs of the patient. 

His antiseptic inhalation is the only scientific treat- 
ment of lung diseases. It applies the remedies to the 
very seat of the disease in the only direct and common- 
sense way. Its success is attested by thousands whom 
it has saved and restored to health from these dread 
maladies. 

A copy of Dr. Hunter’s book will be sent free to all 
subscribers of The Congregationalist who are interested, 
by addressing him at 117 West 45th Street, New York. 

















ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positive cure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York ity 


ABY 
HUMORS 


Instant relief for skin-tortured babies and 
rest for tired mothers in a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap, and a single application of 
CuTicuRA (ointment), the great skin cure. 
The only speedy and economical treatment 
for itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and 








pimply humors of the skin, scalp, and blood. 


(iticura 


sold throughout the world. Nan li Dave ann Curwicat 
onvoraTion, Sole Proprietors, Boston 
07 ** How two Cure Every Baby Humor," mailed free. 


BABY BLEMISHE 


nE'G 


Prevented and Cured by 
CUTICURA SOAP, 


ATISM 
Gonuv 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR firs a 











fully by J Ai ans throu, 
= EO urope in ‘weating 10 Ost t COME: I- 
CATED and STUBBORN OHRONIO OASES. 
Pamphlet with full ieoscon from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 
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diseases & hair fall 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence Be d by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement waa 
seen in The Congregationalist. 























THE PRUDENTIAL in 1807 


Made Magnificent Gains in Every Department of Its Business 














Assets Increased to 
$23,984,569.72 


Liabilities $18,744,451 .36 


\ 


Income !ncreased to 
$15,580,764.65 


Surplus Increased to 
0 $5,240, 118.36 


\ Insurance in Force 
Sj Increased to 
$363,117,590.00 





ut 
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Prudential 


has unexcelled facilities for transacting a \\y 
large business, Industrial and Ordinary. By \ 
careful selection of risks and care to retain x 
its members, it has been enabled, year after 
year, to make substantial advance. Judicious 
investment of funds, careful husbanding of 
resources, and economical management have 
made for absolute security combined with 
remunerative returns to policy-holders. 








The Prudential offers the best of all 
that is good in Life Insurance and under the 
best conditions. 


Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren. Amounts, $50,000—$15. Premiums 
os been Yearly, Half-yearly, Quarterly or 

eekly. 


Loa 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING, <7) 
Owned and occupied by The Prudential Insurance Co. of America. we 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA , 
Home Office: NEWAPK, N. J. JOHN F, DRYDEN, President. 
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